“recall, tacitly reproach us for the oblivious in- 


~ tomb of Byron. I remember well my sensa- 
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TO THE MORNING GLORY. 
Thou beauteous and airy flower, 
That sparklest with the morning tide, 
While sunbeams gild the verdant bower, 
And zephyrs on the waters glide. 


Oft have I thought to come and view 
Thy blush that fades so fast away, 

And look upon thy dimpled hue, 
Which dies beneath the morning ray. 


Thou smil’st with wond’rous beauty fair, 
Of amaranth’s unfading sheen, 

And look’st like that enamell’d air 
Which nought but fancy’s eye hath seen. 


But ah! thy glow’s a transient one! 
A breath, and all thy lustre’s o’er ; 

How quick thy day of glory’s run, 
Hew soon thy blushes are no more! 


Adieu! I see thy leaves are faded gay 
Beneath the sun’s unkindly power, 
So are our brightest glories shaded— 
So wither thine, sweet morning flower. 
CHARLEMAGNE. 


THE TRAVELLER. 


VISIr TO THE TOMB OF BYRON. 
HUCKNALL TORKARD: BYRON’S LAST REST. 


Yet was I born where men are proud to be, 
Nor without cause: and should I leave behind 
The inviolate Island of the sage and free, 

And seek me out a home by a remoter sea— 


Perhaps I lov’d it well, and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 
My spirit shall resume it—if we may, 
Unbedied, choose a sanctuary. 
Childe Harold, canto IV. 


How forcibly do these lines—the outpour- 
ing fervor of remorseful tenderness—recur to 
the mind in contemplating the permature fate 
of Byron! The mournful presentiment so aw- 
fully realized, throws a softened halo of mel- 
ancholy grandeur around the last scene of his 
brief, yet gloriouscareer. ‘The pilgrimage 
of Chille Harolde” ‘s indeed—the lyre, the 
unearthly breathings of which responded to 
the sweeping blasts of tumultuous passion, is 
hushed in the drear silence of the grave ; and 
the fitful glimmering spark, which blazed 
forth with such portentous lustre, is at length 
extinguished in one eternal night of gloom! 
The first shock is over, and men no longer 
gaze around them with a kind of fearful in- 
credulity, as when the full burst of lamenta- 
tion sounded in their astounded ears, “ How 
are the mighty fallen and the weapons of war 
perished !” 

Yet are there times in which the mind ex- 
periences a powerful re-action—seasons which 
rekindle our enthusiasin for the vanished great 
—and scenes which, by the recollections they 


fluence of care-consuming Time. Of such 
a nature were my reflections on a visit to the 


tions on the first account of his death—sensa- 
tiens which I felt in common witha countless 
throng of inordinate idolaters. 

With sensibilities retouched and refined by 
Time, I paid my first visit to the tomb of By- 
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‘of transcribing those effusions we might wish 


yon in the summer of the year 1828, 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 12, 1830. ' 


Crede Byron. 
In the vault beneath, 
Where many of his Ancestors and his mother 
are buried, 
Lie the remains of 
Grorce Gorpon Byron, 
Lord Byron, of Rochdale, 
In the County of Lancaster, * 

The Author of “ Chile Harold’s Pilgrimage.” 
He was born in London, 
Twenty-second of January, 1788 ; 

He died at Missolonghi, in Western Greece, on 
The Nineteenth of April, 1824, 
Engaged in the glorious attempt to, restore that 
Country to her ancient freedom and 

Independence. 
His sister, the Honorable Augusta Mary Leigh, 
Placed this tablet to his memory. 
N. B. In the vault is an urn, thus inscribed : 


“Within this urn are deposited the heart and 
the brains of the deceased Lord Noel Byron.” 


Lord Byron’s remains were interred July 
the 16th, 1824; the tablet was put up in Au- 
gust, 1825. 

After remaining ashort time in the church, 
the clerk produced an Album—a legacy left 
by a gentleman poet, for the use of the visit- 
ors to Lord Byron’s tomb. We inserted our 
names; and the man very good-naturedly, 
offered us the use of the book, for the purpose 


to pass off'as extemporaneous. 


Extracts fromthe Album kept in the Church 
of Hucknall Tokard, Notts. 


“To the immortal and illustrious fame of 
Lord Byron, the first poet,of the age in which 
he lived, these tributes,‘ weak and unworthy 
of him, but in themselves sincere, are inscri- 
bed, with the deepest reverence. July, 1825.” 

“ At this period,‘no monument—not even 
so simple a slab as records the death of the 
humblest villager, had been erected, to mark 
the spot in which all that is mortal of the. 
greatest man of our day reposes—and he has 
been buried more than twelve months!” 

Joun 1825.” 


“So should it be 18 o’er this grave 
No monumental batmers wave! 
Let no word speak,ao trophy tell | 
Aught that may break the charming spell, 
By which, as on this sacred ground a 
He kneels, the pilgrim’s heart is bound! 
A still, resistless influence, 
Unseen, but felt, binds uptbe sense, 

While every whisper seems to breathe 

Of the mighty dead who rests beneath ; 
And though the master-hand is cold, 

And though the lyre it once controll’d, 
Rests mute in death—yet from the gloom 
Which dwells around this holy tomb, 
Silence breathes out more eloquent 

Than epitaph or monument ! 

One laurel-wreath—the poet’s crown, 

Is here, by hand unworthy thrown ; 

One tear, that so much worth should die, 
Fills, as I kneel, my sorrowing eye ! 

This the simple offering, ‘ 

(Poor, but earnest,) which I bring. 

Thetear has dried—the wreath shall fade, 
The hand that twined it, soon be laid 

In cold obstruction—but the fame 

Of him, who tears the wreath shall claim 
From most remote posterity, 

While Britain lives shall never die !—T. B.” 


war Count Pietro Gamba, January 3lst, 
“The Duke of Sussex visited Lord Byron’s 


of Lord Byron, 


tomb—Lieut. Col. Willdman—Lieut. Charles 
L’Allemande, October, 1824.” 

*“ The Count de Blankersen, Chamberlain 
to the King of Prussia, September 1825.” 

“William Fletcher visited his ever-to-be- 
lamented Lord and Master’s tomb, Septem- 
ber 23d, 1825.—Terence J. Dolan, Mount 
Plensant, Dublin, ditto.” 

‘.C. R. Pemberton (a Wanderer,) 30th Ju- 
ly, 1830.” 
He lies not in obscurity, though her 
This humble dwelling gives his dust a home, 
For Byron has not—ne’er shall have—a tomb! 
That name, the spirit’s blaze, will flash its dear 
And animated light forever there, 


Where thought can roam, where mind can mock: 


the doom 
Of mouldering mortality—the wing 
Of Time willefan into a brighter ray, 
That glory as he passes on his way, 
And o’er that name a lustred record fling, 
More strongly splendid, wider radiating 
Through cloudless and interminable day! 
But if on earth a spot were chosen, meet 
For this his earthly part to rest in, well 
Mighty Niagara, and that alone, should tell 
The traveller who yearns that grave to greet ; 
That ever rolling stream, his winding sheet! 
That deep-toned thunder voice his endless — 
-R. P. 
“June 22d, 1826. David S. Wilson of Bal- 
timore, United States of America, led, by his 
admiration of Lord Byron’s genius, to vist the 
consecrated spot where repose his earthly re- 
mains.” 
“ Where art thou? Echo answers—Where? 
Anon.” 
“July 28th, 1529, Natura il suo fece e dopo 
rupfla la stampa.” 
“ The steel-clad giant of the Muse’s band, 
The battling spirit of the storm and wreck, 
Hath left this earth for ever! but the fire 
That lit his soul, eternally will blaze ; 
And ages rolling on the flood of Time 
Will look on its refulgence with regret, 
His form so early wither’d—had he lived 
Who can behold his end without a sigh ! 
The cold and canker’d heart alone, untouch’d, 
Retains its calmness, and his towering spirit 
Soars his last flight without a sorrowing sigh 
From baseness only. Anon.” 


23d, 1826.—Edward Wright, 
West Smithfield, London, led by the never- 
failing laurels of the much-to-be-lamented 
Bard to visit the tomb of the ‘ Grand Napoleon 
of the realms of rhyme,’ (see Don Juan, Canto 
If. 55,) particularly recommends to all per- 
sonson a like errand, the perusal of those 
beautiful lines in the ‘Giaour’ on death, be- 


ginning, 

+He who hath bent him o’er the dead, &c.’ 

25th 1826.—Thomas Sleap, of 
the Middle Temple, London, visited the tomb 
e greatest poet of the day, 
and was induced todo so from the greatest 
respect he felt for his memory—he being, i 
the opinion of the writer, an example for all 
men, worthy of the name, to follow, in his ef- 
forts to release from the bonds of slavery (of 
the most debasing kind) his fellow creatures.” 

“ March 1, 1827.—Jolin de Braskee, Cal- 
uctta,” 

. “Lord , in one of his works, gives us 
the following words for his own epitaph :— 
* And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me; Sparta 
had many a wortheir son than he;’ but every 
Englishman ought to join in the sentiment I 
have the pleasure to write, ‘England had 


rchurch, there must be a 


WoO. 4, 


never anobler son than he.’—John Everard, 
London, May 14, 1827.” 
“ August, 1827, 

Robert Saunders, ? Virginia, United States 
Monime Robinson, t of America.” 

“January 2, 1823.—John Schaaf, native of 
Petersburgh, Russia.” 

“ January 21, 1828.—Thomas Moore.” 

“The master-mind, the prince of poets, the 
rade of many nations, isno more! Nothing 
that can be said by his greatest admirers can 
and one laurel to the poet’s wreath. His fame 
has taken the best care of itself. I might err, 
but Shakspeare also says, 

“Tis very silly 
To gild refined gold, or paint the lily.” 
. R. D. April 27, 1828. 

POT 


History OF THE ORIGIN OF a Town.—In 
the ‘case of country towns, where a Highland 
Laird or a speculating society has not inter- 
fered, it is a matter of analysis for the fashion- 
able science of political economy, to discover 
how one of them has grown, or by what ce- 
ment it is united.. There is a church; that is 
the ordinary foundation. When there is a 
rson, a clerk, the 
sexton, the midwife. ‘Thus we account for 
four houses. An inn is required on the road. 
This produces a smith, a saddler, a butcher, 
and brewer; they require a baker, a tailor, a 
shoemaker, and a carpenter. They soon learn 
to eat plum puddings, and a grocer follows. 
The grocer’s wife and the parson’s wife contend 
for superiority in dress, from whence flows a 
millinerand mantuamaker. A barber is intro- 
duced to curl the parson’s wig, and to shave 
the smith on Saturday nights; and a stationer 
to furnish the ladies with paper for their senti- 
mental correspondences ; an exciseman is sent 
to guage the casks, and a schoolmaster disco- 
vers that the young ladies cannot spell, A 


hatter, a hosier, and a linen draper, follow by ‘ 


degrees ; und as children come iyto the worl 
they begin to cry out for rattles and ginger, 
bread. The parson becomes idle and uty, 
and gets a curate, and the curate gets 20 chil-. 
dren and a wife; thus it becomes necessary to 
have more shoemakers, tailors and grocers.—. 
Alas! too happy people! for in the mean time 
a neighbouring apothecary, hearing with in- 
dignation that there isa community liying with- 
out physic, places three blue bottloadi the wine. 
dow—when on asudden, the parson, the butchs 
er, tke innkeeper, the parson’s wife, and the 
grocer’s wife, become bilious, and find that . 
they have got nerves, and their children get 
water in the head, teeth, and convulsions. 
They are bled and blistered, tilla physician 
finds it convenient to settle; the inhabitants 
become worse and worse every day, and an 
undertaker is established. ‘The butcher hav- 
ing insulted the tailor over a pot of ale, he, to 
prove his manliness, knocks him down with 
the Upon this plea an action of assault 
is brought before the next session. An attor- 
ney sends his clerk over to take depositions 
and collect evidence; the clerk finding a good 
opening, sets all the people by the ears, be- 
comes a petifogging attorney, and peace flies 
the village forever. But the village becomes 
a town, acquires a bank, a mechanic's insti- 
tute, a circulating library, and a ‘coterie of 
old maids ; end should it have existed in hap- 
pier days, tpight have gained a corporation, & 
mayor, & e, @ quarter sessions of its own, 
a county assembly, the assizes, apd the gal- 


lows. 
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STEAM B@@TS IN THE WEST. 


A writer in the Cincignati Daily Gazette, 
gives the fallowing sketch of the origin and 
progress of stgam boat navigation on the Mis- 
sissippi: 

«The first boat built on the Western wa- 
ters, of which the writer of this article has 
any record, was.the New Orleans, built at 
Pittsburgh, in 1811; he has no account of 
more than seven or eight built previously to 
1817; from that period they have been rapid- 
ly increasing in number, character, model 
and style of workmanship, until 1525, when 
two or three boats, built about that period, 
were declared, by common consent, to be the 
first in the world. Since that time, we are 
informed, that some of the New York and 
Chesapeake boats rival, and probaly surpass 
us in richness and beauty of internal decora- 
tion. As late as 1816, the practicability of 
navigating the Ohio with steam boats, was 
esteemed doubtful; none but the most sag- 
guine argued favorably. ‘The writer of ths 
well remembers that in 1816, observing, that 
in company with a number of gentlemen, the 
long struggle of a stern wheel boat to ascend 
horse-trail ripple, (five miles below Pitts- 
burgh) it was the unanimous opinion the 
“such a contrivance,” might conquer the dif- 
ficulties of the Mississippi, or as high as 
Natchez, but that we of the Ohio must wait 
for some more happy * century of inventions.” 
In 1817, the bold and enterprising Captain 
Shreve, (whose late discovery of a mode for 
destroying snags, and improving Western 
navigation, entitles him to the reputation of 
a public benefactor,) made a trip trom New 
olen to Louisville in twenty-tive days.— 
The event was celebrated by rejoicing, and 
by a public dinner to the daring mdividual 
who had achieved the miracle. Previous to 
that period, the ordinary passage of barges, 
propelled by oars and sails, was three months. 
A revolution in Western commerce was at 
once effected. Every article of merchandize 
began to ascend the Mississippi, until we have 
seen a package delivered at the wharf of 
Cincinnati, from Philadelphia, via New Or- 
leans, at one per cent. per pound. From the 
period of Capt. Shreve’s celebrated voyage, 
till 1827, the time necessary for the trip has 
been oe diminishing. During that pe- 
riod, the Tecumseh entered the port of Louis- 
ville from New Orleans, in eight days and 
two hours from port to port! 

+ “Since the introduction of the steam boat, 
the memorandum before me furnishes a list 
of 323, whose united tonnage may be estima- 
ted at about 56,000 tons, employed during 
this period, on the waters of the Mississippi 
and Ohio. ‘The largest size rated about 5U0 
tons, but a large majority of them are under 
250 tons. 

“The average first cost of a steamboat is es- 
timated at 100 dollars per ton; the repairs 
made duting the existence of the boat, 
amount to one-half the first cost. The ave- 
rage duration of a boat has hitherto been 
about four years; of those built of locust, late- 
ly, the period will probably be two years 
longer.” 

he number of steam boats now in com- 
mission, is stated by this writer, at more than 
200, the average tonnage of which may be 
stated at 175 tons, making the amount now 
employed, 35,000 tons. It is estimated that 
529,000 cords of wood are annually consum- 
ed, which, at $2 25 a cord, makes the annual 
expenditure for fuel alone, $1,131,000. The 
other expenditures are calculated by the most 
intelligent owners, at 1,300,000 dollars, ma- 
king the present total annual expenditure 
pom 2,500,000 dollars. The writer then 


“We cannot better illustrate the magnitude 
of the change in every thing connected with 
Western commerce and navigation, than by 
contrasting the ny rg statement with the 

e time 


situation of things at the adop- 
tion of steam transportation, say in 1817.— 
About 20 barges, averaging 100: tons each, 
comprised the whole of the commercial facil- 


ities for transporting merchandize from New 
Orleans to the “Upper country;” each of 
these performed one trip down and up again 
to Louisville and Cincinnati, wfthin the year. 
The number of keel boats employed in the 
Upper Ohio, cannot be ascertained, but it is 
presumed that 150 is a sufficiently large cal- 
culation to embrace the whole number.— 
These averaged 30 tons each, and employed 
one month to make the voyages from Louis- 
pville to Pittsburg, while the more noble and 
dignified barge of the Mississippi made her 
trip in the space of 100 days, if no extraordi- 
nary accident happened tocheck her progress. 

“The Mississippi boats now make five trips 
wihin the year, and are enabled, if necessary, 
in that period, to afford to that trade 35,000 
tons. Kight or nine days are sufficient on the 
Upper Ohio, to perform the trip trom Louis- 
ville to Pittsburgh and back. In short, if the 
steam bout has not realized the hyperbole of 
the poet, in *“annilillating time and space,” 
it has produced results scarcely surpassed by 
the introduction of the art of printing.” 


SUPERSTITIGN AND CRUELTY. 


Whether we confine our observation to Chris- 
tendom or not, superstition and cruelty will 
often, if not generally, be found inseparable 
companions. The following sketch of a hor- 
rid transaction is no fiction; but it will afford 
some satisfaction to the philanthropic, to 
learn that the person who caused the death of 
an innocent wife, (as will appear in the se- 
quel) is gradually throwing off the trammels 
of superstition, and will probably introduce a 
policy more enlightened than that which has 
so long obscured and blackened the character 
of the Turks. 

A distinguished German traveller, who 
spent considerable time in Constantinople, 
about four years ago, received very kind 
treatment from the Sultan. All the rites of 
hospitality, and all the offices of friendship, 
were bestowed with a spirit of frankness and 
a cordiality of feeling, which would do honor 
to the most enlightened christian ruler. No- 
thing was omitted by the Sultan which could 
contribute to the comfort or happiness of the 
traveller, or enrich his store of information 
on the various subjects to which his research- 
es were directed. And as gratitude is one of 
the most pleasing emotions that warm the 
bosom, favors so distinguished trom the Sul- 
tan did not fail to awaken in the heart of the 
German the most lively and most grateful 
sentiments. 

After the traveller had finished his oriental 
tour, and returned again to Germany, he was 
desirous of transmitting to the Sultan some 
tokens of affectionate remembrance for the 
polite and generous attentions he had receiv- 
ed. But it is a principle with the Turks, 
when they receive a present always to return 
one equal in value, and often far superior.— 
This principle the German wished to evade 
—he did not wish to send a present of the val- 
ue of a few hundred dollars to one to whom 
he was under so many obligations, and re- 
ceive one in return of much greater worth.— 
He had made his arrangements to send his 
present by an Englishman, who commanded 
a brig then in one of the ports of the Baltic, 
and which was bound to the Black Sea. The 
German enjoined upon the bearer of his 
present not to receive a present in return 
from the Sultan. 

When the English Captain arrived at Con- 
stantinople, after an interview with the Reis 
Effendi,* he was introduced to the Sultan, to 
.whom, by an interpreter, he communicated 
his message from the German traveller. But 
so fixed is the sentiment in the mind ofa Turk 
that presents must be reciprocated, that the 
Sultan appeared hardly to understand it as a 
thing possibie to receive the gift of his dis- 
tant friend without making a splendid return. 
But after further adverting to 
the many favors the German had formerly re- 
ceived at the hands of the Sultan, he consen- 
ted to accept the present, not however, with- 


out insisting thet the Captain who had 


brought it, shonld receive one on his own ac- 
count, if he could not receive one to carry 
back to the German. The. Sultan was then 
informed that the Captain had been rewarded 
for bringing the present, by him who sent it; 
—still, he could not be satisfied without ma- 
king some return to the Captain. 

As the Sultan seemed to be determined that 
the Captain should have some remuneration, 
the latter requested, as a very important fa- 
vor, tosee the favorite wife, or one of the fa- 
vorite wives of the Sultan. With much ap- 
parent willingness the request was granteg; 
and a female was soon introduced into th 
presence, her face entirely concealed by a 
veil, and she approached the Sultan and 
knecled. He extended his hand and took 
hers, and with the other hand raised her veil. 
As her eyes fell on the Englishman her coun- 
tenance changed, her whole frame trembled. 
This to the Captain was altogether unac- 
countable; being ignorant that the Sultan’s 
wife, in the estimation of her superstitious 
lord, would be defiled by looking on a chris- 
tian, and would forfeit her life by this act of 
obedience to his mandate. 
wife of a Sultan shudder when unveiled in 
the presence of a christian, knowing that she 
will be immediately led to the scaffold to ex- 
piate the offence. Soon after the interview 
which cost an innocent woman her life, the 
Englishman had some business to transact 
with the Reis Effendi; and when he remark- 
ed that he had just received a favor perhaps 
not unfrequently granted to foreigners, that 
of seeing the Sultan’s favorite wife, judge of 
his utter astonishment and horror, when the 
Reis Effendi replied—*“I knew before that 
you had seen her, and for polluting herself by 
looking on you, her head was cut off fifteen 
minutes ago!” Shocked with the horrid 
atrocity, he regretted, but in vain, that his 
curiosity had led him to ask’a favor which 
produced a result so despotic, inhuman, and 
tragical. 


*Secretary of State for foreign Affairs. 

{For the principal facts contained in the fore- 
going sketch, we are indebted, says the Nan- 
tucket Inquirer, to a gentleman recently from 
Smyrna, where the stgry is well authenticated. 


LEGENDARY BALLADS. 

This work contains twelve new songs by the 
best song-writers England has ever produced. 
The airs, all of which are good, and some ex- 
tremely beautiful, are selected from various 
sources. The volume is farther enriched by a set 
of very spirited drawings in illustration of the 
ballads. We extract the following beautiful 
ballad, entitled— 

CUPID AND PSYCHE. 
They told her, that he to whose sweet voice she 
listened, 

Through night’s fleeting hours, was a Spirit 

unblest: 
Unholy the eyes that beside her had glisten’d, 

And evil the lips she in darkness had prest, 


When next in thy chamber the bridegroom re- 


clineth, 
Bring near him thy lamp when in slumber he 
lies 
And there as the light o’ er his dark features 
shineth, 
Thou’lt see what a demon hath won all thy 
sighs. 
Too fond to believe them, yet doubting, yet 
fearing, 
When calm lay the sleeper, she stole with the 
light: 


And saw—such a vision! no image appearing 
To bards in their day-dreams was ever so 
bright. 


A youth but just passing from childhood’s sweet 
morning, 
Whose innocent bloom had not yet fled away; 
While gleams from beneath his shut eyelids gave 
warning 
Of summer noon lightnings that under them 
lay. 


His brow had a grace more than mortal around 


ity 


Well may the 


While, glossy’as gold from a fairy land mine, 
His sunny hair hung, and the flowers that 
crown’ d it 
Seem‘d fresh from the breeze of some garden 
divine, 
Entranced stood the bride on that miracle gazing, 
What late was but love, is idolatry now: 
But, ah! in her tremor that fatal lamp raising, 
A sparkle _ from it, and dropp’d on his 
row. 


All’s lost—with a start from his rosy sleep 
waking, 
The spirit flash’ o'er her his glances of fire: 
Then slow from the clasp of her snowy arms 
breaking, 
Thus said, in a voice more of sorrow than ire: 


Farewell—what a dream thy suspicion hath 
broken ! 
Thus ever affection’ s fond vision is crost: 
Dissolved are her spells when a doubt is but 
spoken, 
And love, once distrusted, forever is lost! 


There is something particularly chivalric and 
wild in the following ballad. 


THE HIGH-BORN LADYE. 
In vain all the knights of the Underwald woo'd 


er, 
Though brightest of maidens, the proudest 
was she ; 
Brave chieftains they sought, and young min- 
strels they sued her, 
But none was found worthy of the high-born 
Ladye. 


* Whomsoever I wed’, said the maid so excelling, 
‘ That knight must the conquerer of conquer- 


He must place me in halls fit for monarchs to 
dwell in, 
None else shall be bridegroom of the high- 
born Ladye!’ 


Thus spoke the proud damsel, with scorn look- 
ing round her, 
On knights and on nobles of highest degree ; 
Who — and hopelessly left as they found 
er, 
And sigh’d, at a distance, for the high-born 
Ladye. 


At length came a knight, from a far land to woo 
her, 
With plumes on his helm, like the foam of 
the sea; 
His visor was down—but with voice that thrill’d 
through her, 
He whisper’d his greeting to the high-born 
Ladye. 


“Proud maiden! I come with high spousals to 
grace thee, 
In me the great conqueror of conqueror’s see; 
Enthroned in a hall fit for monarchs I'll place 
thee, 
And mine thou’rt forever, thou high-born 
Ladye !” 


The maiden she smiled, and in jewels array'd 
her— 
Of thrones and tiaras already dreamt she ; 
And proud was the step, as her bridegroom con- 
vey’d her 
In pomp to his home, of tliat high-born Ladye. 


“ But whither,” she startling exclaims, * have 
you led me? 
Here’s nought but a tomb and a dark éypress 
tree: 
Is this the bright palace in which thou wouldst 
wed me?” 
With scorn in her glance, said the high-born 
Ladye. 


“ Tis the home,” he replied, “of earth’s loftiest 
creatures ;” 
Then lifted his helm for the fair one to see; 
But she sunk on the ground—’twas a skeleton’s 
features, 
And death was the Bridegroom of the high- 
born Ladye! 


An Irish preacher, late from Dublin, des 
canting on the strength of. Sampson, inform- 
ed his audience that with the jaw bone of 
an ass he put a thousand Philistines to the 


point of the bayonet. 
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‘BIOGRAPHY. 


1pHOMAS GODFREY, 


THE, INVENTOR OF THE QUADRANT: 
Was born in Bristol township, about one mile 
from Germantown, in the year 1704, on a farm 
adjoining to Luken’s mill, on the Church 
lane. His grandfather, Thomas Godfrey, a 
farmer and malster, had purchased the place 
from Samuel Carpenter, merchant of Phita- 
delphia, on the 24th of August 1697. His 
father Joseph, died in 1705, when he was but 
one year old. His mother afterwards mar- 
ried one Wood, of Philadelphia, and put her 
son out to learn the business of a painter and 
elazier. His father’s estate became his when 
he was of age. He appears to have sold it to 
John Lukens, on the first of Jannary 1735. 

While engaged at his business on the prem- 
ises at Stenton—J. Logan’s place—accident- 
ally observing a piece of fallen glass, an idea 
presented to his reflecting mind, which caused 
him to quit his scaffold and to go into Mr. 
Logan's library, where he took down a volume 
of Newton. Mr. Logan entering at thistime, 
and seeing the book in his hand, inquired into 
che motive of his search, when he was ex- 
ceedingly pleased with Godfrey’s ingenuity, 
and from that time became his zealous friend. 
He procured for him a skilful person to try 
his quadrant at sea; and finding it fully an- 
swered every wish, he endeavored to serve 
him by writing to his friends in England, es- 
moe to Sir Hans Sloane, so as to get for 
him the reward offered by the Royal Society. 
This was intended to be a measure in opposi- 
tion to the claim of Hadley, who, itywas sup- 
posed had obtained the description of the in- 
strument from his nephew, who, it was recol- 
lected, had seen it in the West Indies. Such 
is the tradition of the matter in the Logan 
family as preserved by Mrs. Logan. James 
Logan asserts in a letter to one of his friends, 
that Godfrey’s discovery was two years prior 
to Hadley’s. 

“ Joshua Fisher, of Lewistown, afterwards 
of Philadelphia, merchant, first tried the 
quadrant in the bay of Delaware.” After- 
wards Captain Wright carried it to Jamaica, 
where, unsuspicious of the piracy, he showed 
and explained it to several Englishmen, a- 
mong whom was a nephew of Hadley’s. 

Godfrey's affections for mathematical sci- 
ence occurred at an early period, from a 
chahce opportunity of reading a book on that 
study. Finding the subject perplexed with 
Latin terms, he applied himself to that lan- 
guage with such diligence as to be able to 
read the occasional Latin he found. Optics 
and astronomy became his favorite studies, 
and the exercise of his thoughts, led him on 
to conceive at length the instrument which 
should enlarge his fame. Further particu- 
lars, in print, on this subject, may be found 
in the Philosophical Transactions, No 435, 
and also in Bradford’s American Magazine, 
for July, 1758. 

. The grave stones of some of the family still 
remain upon the farm. I have seen two of 
them out in the field close toa partition fence. 
‘They are of soap-stone, and the letters much 
effaced; but Mr. Nathan Spencer, near there, 
who honored the inventor, had procured the 
inscriptions as they once stood, being told by 
Ann Nedrow to Spencer's father, and from 
him to Nathan, my informant to wit:— 

East side ;— 

Here lyeth the body of Josery, son of 
Thomas and Frances Godfrey, aged thirty and 
two years, who dyed the 14th of 2d mo. 

. in the year 1705.— 
As by grace comes election, 
So the end of our hope is resurrection, 
West side ;—~ 
Death ends man’s worke 
And labor here, 
‘ The man is blest 
Whose labor’s just and pure. 
’Tis vain for man 
This life to adore, 
For our dear son 
Is dead and gone before, &c. 
On the south side of the above described 
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stone is supposed to have been placed the 
bodies of his father and mother, and on the 
north side, the bodies of his son Thomas, the 
inventor, there buried in December, 1749.— 
There was never any separate stone placed 
for him. Thus, he who has benefitted naval 
science and commerce with millions, has not: 
had the requital of a stone to mark his memo- 
ry—no “storied urn or monumental bust !”— 
Village Telegraph. 


A BLACK WIFE. 
on time ago the three Ladies H—I] were 
aying with Mrs. H—ll, at her beautiful seat 
in Hawkstone-park, Shropshire, and were 
daily expecting the arrival of young Fr—k 
H—Il, who had been absent with his regiment 
in Newfoundland for some months. It had 
been whispered throughout Shrops!iire (but it 
must be admitted that the good folks of the 
country are much addicted to amplification in 
all love affairs) that the young Lady H—Il 
was his intended bride. We do not at present 
decide this question. His arrival was at length 
announced; the young officer entered, receiv- 
ing all due demonstrations of joy at his return. 
“ Well, my son,” said Mrs. H—Il, “and now 
tell me how you have passed your time in that 
terrible region of snow and inundation— 
Newfoundland? What sort of people are 
they—civilised—had you any companions!” 
It would have been difficult to give an answer 
that might comprise all these questions, but 
the last of them appeared to affect him much; 
he hesitatingly answered, “I had a compan- 
ion; one—a very dear one!” “That sigh, 
my son,” said Mrs. H—ll, “would almost 
make me fancy you had left a wife behind 
you.” Fr—k’s countenance sensibly changed. 
“ Something like it has occurred to me,” re- 
joined he, sighing more deeply. Two of the 
young ladies looked at him compassionately, 
the other turned her head away. ‘You do 
not mean that you are married!” asked his 
mother falteringly. ‘ Even so,” he returned. 
The youngest won, | H—Il rose quickly from 
her seat, and then blushing deeply,resumed it 
again, ‘Why, my dear boy,” said his moth- 
er, “you knew my wishes on this subject be- 
fore you left England”—she glanced at the 
oung lady——“tand how could you—but who 
you allied yourself tot” “Alas!” re- 
turned her son. ‘ Why this despondency!” 
said his mother. ‘She is of low birth,” said 
her son. “Unhapp said his mother, 
while the Ladies HI looked indignantly. 
“You cannot consent to see her here,” said 
he, “and therefore I must bid you adieu for 
ever!” “Say not so,” replied his mother, 
much affected; “‘where is she?” “In the 
post-chaise,” replied he, “Bring her in,” 
said his mother. ‘I cannot—there is another 
circumstance,” rejoined the young soldier, 
placing his handkerchief to his eyes.— 
“ Another!” exclaimed Mrs. H—1ll; a word 
which was faintly echoed by the young ladies. 
“She is,” “What?” ejaculated all four. “A 
black woman !” he returned, hiding his face. 
The ladies all turned up their noses, and 
walked to the window. ‘Good heavens!” 
they exclaimed simultaneously, “this is too 
much.” “Farewell,” said the young man, 
mournfully, “I shall never more see you 
again.” His mother became still more affec- 
ted, and consented to see even her. “Nay,” 
said he, brightening somewhat, “this would 
be to compromise your affections—let me in- 
troduce you to her as she is in the chaise— 
ou can then judge more correctly.” Mrs. 
—1] and the Ladies H—Il] walked to the 
door; the young soldier bade his valet open 
the chaise, and pointing to an enormous bear 
seated within, “permit me to introduce you 
to my new wife from Newfoundland! ”’— 
The laughter which succeeded, and which 
was augmented by that of the assemblin 
menthol, may be infinitely better imagined 
than described.—London Paper. 


In Queen Mary’s time square-toed shoes were 
all the go, and Dandies were prohibited by 
proclamation, from wearing them more than six 


.Cound de L——. She was beautiful, of ex- 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGI- 
MENT. 


When the French, under the command of 
Dumourier, had completely defeated the Aus- 
trian army at Jenappes, they found among 
the heaps of dead and dying, a female child, 
about three years of age. In what manner 
and by whom she had been brought into the 
field of slaughter, no one could tell. The lit- 
tle innocent was guarded by a large black 
poodle, who would not for some time allow 
the soldiers to approach; to this faithful ani- 
mal the care of the child appeared to be en- 
trusted. The partiality of the French mili- 
tary for dogs of this species is well known; 
after much enticement he consented to par- 
take of some nourishment, and allowed his 
charge to be taken by one of the soldiers, 
who placed her upon his knapsack; he be- 
longed to the 40th regiment of Infantry, and 
it was unanimously agreed upon among the 
men of his battalion, that both child and dog 
should be adopted by the regiment. The 
poodle they called Felix, and the young girl 
was christened by the title of “La Fille du 
Regiment.” By turns she was carried upon 
the backs of the soldiers; who were delight- 
ed with the little creature, and she accompa- 
nied them to Holland. Upon several occa- 
sions she was in the midst of the battles in 
which the regiment was engaged, yet the 
roaring of the cannon did not intimidate her, 
but her heart was ready to break when, in a 
skirmish that took place on the banks of the 
Rhine, her favorite and faithful attendant, 
Felix, was wounded by a gun-shot, and died 
in her arms. The regiment, after three 
years severe service, were ordered into garri- 
son at Mons. Their protegee was now six 

ears of age; when, by the advicé of the co- 
onel and officers, they determined on placing 
her in a respectable boarding-school to re- 
ceive her education; and the sum of four 
thousand four hundred francs was collected in 
the regiment and delivered to the Mayor of 
the town, who was appointed her guardian. 
Having received sudden orders to march to 
some distant place, nearly all the men of the 
regiment came to the school where their be- 
loved child was dwelling, tenderly embraced 
and bid her farewell for ever, as in the course 
of a few years Late | not an individual of 
the regiment remained alive—they perished 
in those sanguinary contests that took place 
in Italy. In 1808 I had an opportunity of 
seeing the young girl at Tournay, whither 
she had been removed by the permission of 
the Mayor of Mons, who had obtained for her 
the situation of governess in the family of 


tremely amiable disposition, and highly ac- 
complished. I have heard her say that the 
recollections of the time she spent in the 
regiment were quite fresh and fraught with 
pleasing associations; she had not even for- 
gotten the names of those persons who were 
more particularly kind to her, and she ex- 
pressed herself with the deepest feelings of 
gratitude for the education she had received 
by their bounty. She often made inquiries of 
the officers, who were continually arriving 
from the scene of warfare in Italy, whether 
they had met with any of “her dear Forti- 
eth;” but alas! they had all disappeared from 
the earth. Her birth continued involved in 
mystery, and never heard that she was able 
to ascertain who her unfortunate parents had 
been. In 1809, she was married to Baron de 
L., the colonel of a regiment, and also holding 
a situation in the Eeougah Court. About 
this period I frequently used to see her goi 
to the Palace of the Thuilleries, of whic 
she formed one of the most brilliant orna- 
ments: her amiable manners, her beauty and 
virtue, were the theme of universal admira- 
ration; and even at a time when so elevated 
in rank, she was not ashamed of acknowledg- 
ing herself as “the daughter of the regi- 
ment.” ‘A young Englishman, who had been 
acquainted with her when she resided in the 
family of Count de L. was, in consequence 


inches square 


of attempting to effect his escape from Va- 


lenciennes, ordered’ by inister of the 
police to be confined ig Bitche; from this 
for.ress he contrived to get away, but was ta- 
ken on the frontiers of Holland, tried by a 
Court Martial as a spy, and sentenced to the 
Galleys for life. Hearing that this lady pos- 
sessed much influence at Court, he wrote and 
informed her of the dreadful situation in 
which he was placed, on the eve of being 
transferred with one hundred and fifty felons 
to the Bagne of Rochefort. The lady did all 
in her power to save the unfortunate youth, 
and at length obtained from Fouche an order 
to have him sent to the Citadel of Valen- 
ciennes, where he remained until the allied 
armies entered France. The sojourn of this 
amiable woman upon earth was but brief; 
her husband appears to have been acquainted 
with the mystery of her birth, but probably 
never made known to her the circumstances. 
Upon the marble-slab that covers her tomb is 
ss husband saw her born and 


From the Boston Patriot. 


NEW ENGLAND’S DEAD. 


I shall enter on no encomium upon Massachu- 
setts—she needs none. There she is; behold 
her and judge for yourselves, There is her 
history. ‘The world knows it by heart. The 
past, at least, is secure. There is Boston and 
Concord, and Lexington and Bunker Hill, and 
there they will remain forever. The bones of 
her sons, falling in the great struggle for inde- 
pendence, now lie mingled with the soil of every 
State, from New England to Georgia, and there 
they will remain forever.—WWebster’s Speech. 


New England’s dead, New England’s dead, 
On every hill they lie; 
‘On every’ field of strife made red 
By bloody victory ! 
Each valley, where the battle poured - 
Its red and awful tide, 
_ Beheld the brave New England sword 
With slaughter deeply dyed. 


Their bones are on the Northern hill, 
And on the Southern plain, 

By brook and river, lake and rill, 
And by the sounding main! 

The land is holy where they fought, 
And holy where they fell, 

For by their blood that land was bought, 
The land they loved so well! 

Then glory to that valiant band, 

The honored saviours of the land! 


Oh! few and weak their numbers were; 
A handful of brave men, 

But to their God they poured their prayer, 
And rushed to battle then. 

The God of Battles heard their ery, 

And sent to them the victory. 


They left the ploughshare in the mould, 
Their flocks and herds without a fold, 
Their sickle in the unshorn grain, 
The corn half garnered on the plain, 
And mustered, in their simple dress, 
For wrongs to scek astern redreés, 
’ To right their wrongs, come weal, come woe, 
To perish or o’ercome their foe. 


And where are ye! O fearless men! 
And where are ye to-day? 
I call—the hills reply again 
That ye have passed away! 
That on old Bunker’s lonely height, 
In Trenton and in Monmouth ground, 
The grass grows green, the harvest bright, 
Above each soldier’s mound! 
The bugle’s wild and warlike blast 
Shall muster them no more, 
An army now might thunder past, 
And they heed not its roar. 
The starry flag ’neath which they fought ° 
In many a bloody day, 
From their old graves shall wake them not, 
For they have passed away! 
A Rhode Island Editor, waxing wroth against 
the Dunstables, says, “A crow of taste 
would refuse to make his nest of such coarse 
staff.’ This is too bad: the fellow deserves to | 
be brained with a lad;'s fan. : 
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LI@ERARY. 


T..e History of Scotland by Sir Walter Scott. 
Philadelphia, Carey & Lea : 2vols.—We are not 
aware that Sir Walter claims the merit of hav- 
ing thrown any new light upon the interesting 
history of his native country, or that he has done 
more than throw around its stirring incidents 
the spell of his fascinating pen. The subject 
has been dwelt upon so frequently by authors 
whose merits as historians are infinitely super- 
ior to Sir Walter’s, and the work has been 
thrown off so rapidly—being written according 
to contract—that no one can suppose much time 
was spent by him in rummaging the musty rec- 
ords which contain the early history of Scot- 
land. It was quite sufficient for his purposes 
that all the facts struck out by former authors, 
rich and glowing as they are, should pass be- 
neath the wand of his unrivalled genius, and 
come forth anew, clothed in all the gaudy gar- 
niture of his dazzling imagination, The touch- 
ing incidents which crowd the annals of Scot- 
land—the sufferings of Bruce, the heroic strug- 
gles of the ill-fated Wallace, and the pathetic 
fortunes of the lovely and unfortunate Mary, 
all derive new interest from the language in 
which Sir Walter has described their sufferings 
and fate. Our limits prevent us entering large- 
ly into the merits of these two unusually inter- 
esting volumes. We are forced to content our- 
selves with the ‘subjoined affecting incident in 
the history of Mary Queen of Scots. 

ARRIVAL OF MARY IN SCOTLAND. 


Mary set sail for the country in which she 
was to assume a crown entwined with many 
thorns. Elizabeth had refused her a safe con- 
duct ; and it is said that the English ships of 
war had orders to intercept her.—The wid- 
owed queen of France took a lingering and 
painful farewell of the fair country over 
which she had so lately reigned, with expres- 
sions of the deepest sorrow. A mist hid her 
galleys from the English fleet ; and she arriv- 
ed safe at Leith on the 19th of August, in the 
aforesaid year. 

Her subjects crowded to the beach to wel- 
come her with acclamations ; but the prepar- 
ations made for her reception had been too 
hasty to cover the nakedness and poverty of 
the land. The queen, scarcely nineteen years 
old, wept when she saw the wretched hack- 
neys, and still more miserably accoutred, 
which were provided to carry her and her 
ladies to Holyrood, and compared them in 
her thoughts to the fair palfreys and brilliant 
housings which had waited her commands in 
France. Upon her landing, her subjects, soft- 
ened with the recollections of her early mis- 
fortunes, charmed with the excellence of her 
mien, the delicacy of her unrivalled beauty, 
the vigor of her blooming years, and the 
acuteness of her wit, were alinost enraptured 
with joy.—Some part of the reception afford-, 
ed by their loyai zeal was well meant, but 
certainly ill chosen. Two or three hundred 
violinists, apparently amateur perform ers, held 
a concert all night below her windows, and 
prevented her getting an hour’s sleep after 
the fatigues of the sea. Mary, though suffer- 
ing under the effects of this dire serenade, 
professed to receive the compliment of these 
“honest men of the town of Edinburgh,” as it 
was intended, and even ventured to hint a 
wish that the concert might be repeated. 

But when, on the Sunday after Mary's 
landing, preparations were made to say mass 
in the royal chapel, the reformers said to each 
other “Shall that idol, the mass, again take 

lace within this kingdom !—it shall not.” 
he young master of Lindsey, showing in 
outh the fierceness of spirit which animated 

m in after life, called out in the court yard 
of the royal palace, that, “the idolatrous 
at should die the death according to God’s 
aw.” The prior of St. Andrew’s with great 
difficulty appeased the tumult, and protected 


— 


mingled with the sacrifice. But unwilling to 
avow an intention so unpopular, he was oblig- 
ed to dissemble with the reformers; and while 
he allowed that he stood with his sword drawn 
at the door of the chapcl, he pretended that 
he did not so to protect the priest, but to pre- 
vent any Scottish man from entering to wit- 
ness or partake in the idolatrous ceremony. 

It was immediately aftet this riot, and the 
display of the insulting and offensive pageant 
before mentioned, that the young queen had 
the first of her celebrated interviews with 
John Knox, in which he knocked at her heart 
so rudely as to cause her to shed tears.—The 
stern apostle to presbytery was indeed un- 
sparing of rebuke, without sufficiently recol- 
lecting, that previous conviction is necessary 
before reproof can work repentance ; and that 
unless he had possessed powers of inspiration, 
or the gift of working miracles, he could not 
have by mere assertion, converted a catholic 
from the doctrines, however false, which she 
had believed in from her earliest childhood. 


STORIES OF WATERLOO. 

A very entertaining book indeed, just issued 
from the press of the Harpers at New York.— 
They are indefatigable in their exertions to pre- 
sent the American public with reprints of the 
best English productions, and have heretofore 
succeeded in bringing them out with amazing 
rapidity. 

The Stories of Waterloo are in good earnest 
what they profess to be—stories intimately con- 
nected with that eventful day, describing the 
movements which preceded, the carnage that 
attended, and the horrors that followed the 
most tremendous conflict of modern times.— 
The description of the fight itself is strongly, 
and no doubt accurately given. The Stories, 
too, are generally interesting; and in the ab- 
sence of a new Waverley novel, the book will 
be extensively read. We give the following ex- 
tract, which affords a favorable specimen of the 
author’s powers of description. 

THE CHAMP DE MAI. 
A hundred cannon discharged from the bridge 
of Jena, ushered in the Champ de Mai. In 
front of the military school a mighty amphi- 
theatre was formed for the accommodation of 
the spectators, as well as those who were to 
assist in the ceremony. An altar surmoun- 
ted with a canopy, and surrounded by seats for 
priests and choristers, occupied the centre of 


‘the immense temporary building, which was 


supposed to be capabie of containing twenty 
thousand persons. A throne, destined for 
Napoleon, stood before a pyramidical plat- 
form; and benches, ornamented with eagles, 
were divided into several tiers, and each in- 
scribed with the name of the respective de- 
partment, was filled by the deputies who rep- 
resented them. 

The intervening spaces of this mighty area 
were crowded by the grand officers of the 
court, and the members of the public bodies. 
Arrayed in dresses of unequalled splendor, 
the appearance of the assembled dignitaries 
was strikingly grand; and the elite of the 
French army, comprising Bonaparte’s own 
guards, and the finest regiments of the line, 
with their glittering arms and appointments, 
completed a spectacle of majestic brilliancy. 

Amid the thunder of artillery, and the ac- 
clamations of thousands of the citizens who 
occupied the exterior of the splendid amphi- 
theatre, surrounded by the marshals and no- 
bles of the empire, Napoleon presented him- 
self to the assembly, and placed himself upon 
the throne. His dress was sumptuous: he 
wore a mantle of purple velvet, ornamented 
with ermine and embroidery, with a black 
Spanish hat, richly plumed, and looped in 
front with a diamond of transcedent beauty.— 
For a time, the roar of cannon, and the ac- 
clamation of the populace that hailed his en- 


tree, were deafening. Bowing repeatedly to 


, the assembly, while all beside remained un- 


the priests, whose blood would otherwise have. covered, he seated himself on the throne, 


with his brothers Joseph, Jerome, and Lucien, 
on the other side; and the artillery being si- 
lenced, the ceremony opened by the celebra- 
tion of mass by the Archbishop of Tours and 
Cardinal de Bayann. 

The religious portion of the pageant ap- 
peared to excite Tittle interest in Napoleon’s 
mind. His opera-glass. wandered over the 
countless multitude who composed the spec- 
tacle; and his attention was not recalled 
until the mass was concluded, and the cen- 
tral deputations from the electors of the em- 
pire, comprising five members of each elecllik 
al college, inarshalled ty the conductor of the 
ceremonies, ascended te platform, and stood 
before the throne. Dubois, deputy of Maine 
and Loire, ina loud aid commanding voice, 
then proceeded with his address. The ha- 
rangue teemed with :sentiments of patrioti¢ 
attachment, and breat hed towards the person 
of the Emperor exyressions of inviolable 
fidelity. 

As the orator procc:eded, Napoleon marked 
his approbation with nods and encouraging 
smiles, till Dubois, ai ter alluding to the paci- 
fic overtures which had just been submitted to 
the Allies, concludec! with these bold and om- 
inous words:—“If they leave us only the 
choice between war and infamy, the entire 
nation will rise to vvar. It absolves you from 
the too moderate of ers which you have made 
to save Europe from fresh convulsions. All 
Frenchmen are soldiers. Victory will attend 
our eagles; and our enemies, who calculate 
upon our discord, will bitterly repent that 
they have incensed us.” 

Amid thunders of applause, the deputy 
ceased speaking; when the Arch-Chancellor 
arose, and advancing to Napoleon, notified 
the acceptance of the Constitution. It was 
ratified by a million and a half of affirmative 
suffrages; and with a flourish of trumpets, a 
herald proclaimed, in the name of the Empe- 
ror, that the additional acts to the constitu- 
tions of the empire were accepted by the 
French people. 

Again the batteries saluted, and a sustained 
cheer resounded from the assembly. A gol- 
den table and standish were placed before the 
Emperor; and while the Arch-Chancellor 
unfolded the parchment, and Joseph Bona- 
parte presented the pen, Napoleon ratified 
the deed by placing his signature to the Con- 
stitution. 

When the popular approbation, which this 
part of the ceremonial had occasioned, had 
subsided, the Emperor prepared to address the 
assembly. Although short of stature, and 
not gifted with the commanding exterior 
which is so requisite to arrest the attention 
of the populace, the fire of his penetrating 
eye, and the peculiar energy of his action, 
amply compensated for inelegant demeanor, 
and the defects of a voice, neither sweet nor 
powerful—and, now, when raised beyond its 
compass, shrill and indistinct. He read his 
speech from a written paper, and the style 
and language left little doubt that the com- 
position was his own:— 

hold every 
thing from the people. In prosperity, in ad- 
versity, in the field and in the council, in 
power and in exile, France has been the sole 
and constant object of my thoughts and ac- 
tions.” A tissue of invective against the 
monarchs, “violators of all principles,” min- 
gled with allusions to the national attach- 
ment towards himself, succeeded, until he 
thus wound up his harangue:—‘ Were it not 
my country alone which the enemies of 
France aim at, I would surrender to their 
mercy the life which they so inveterately 
pursue. But say to the citizens, that so long 
as they preserve for me those sentiments of 
affection which they have so frequently man- 
ifested, the rage of our enemies shall be im- 
potent. Frenchmen! my wiil is that of the 
people—my rights are theirs—my honor, my 
glory, my happiness, can never be separated 
from the honor, glory, and happiness of 
France.” 

Iie ceased amid rapturous applause. — 


When the tumult excited by his address Y 


subsided, the Archbishop of rges, G “4 
gelists on his knees to Napoleon,qwho swore 
to observe, and cause the Constitution to be 
observed. The Arch-Chancellor then ten- 


dered his obedience to the Constitution and 


the Emperor—and, animated with one feel- 
ing, the whole assembly swore submission to 
the laws, and fidelity to Napoleon. 

When this act of allegiance had been per- 
formed, the steps of the throne were cleared, 
and the central deputation was withdrawn, 
displaying a long line of dazzling splendor 
from the throne to the altar. Carnot, in a 
white Spanish dress of great magnificence, 
carried the eagle of the national guard.— 
Davoust bore that of the first regiment of 
the line, and that of the marine corps was 
supported by Decres. A scene of unequalled 
splendor in effect followed. 

_ Bonaparte sprang from his throne, and cas- 
ting aside his purple mantle, rushed on to 
meet his eagles; the momentary silence was 
instantly changed into an enthusiastic shout, 
which seemed to thrill through the hearts of 
all. Taking the eagles respectively from the 
bearers, he returned them to each, with a 
spirited exhortation to follow them to glory, 
and perish in their defence; while at the 
close of each address the oaths of the excited 
soldiery responded to the abjurations of their 
Emperor. 

Bonaparte, habited in a crimson tunic, and 
surrounded by marshals, nobles, and dignita- 
ries, from the platform in the open arca distri- 
buted the eagles of the different regiments, 
and viewed the troops attentively as they 
filed off in slow time before him. Nothing 
could be more imposing than this part of the 
splendid pageant. Amid the crash of milita- 
ry music, the blaze of martial decoration, and 
the glitter of innumerable arms, fifiy thou- 
sand men passed by. The countless con- 
course of spectators, their prolonged vecifera- 
tion, the occasion, the man, the mighty 
events which hung in suspense, all concurred 
to excite feelings and reflections which only 
such a scene could have produced. 

Nor was Napoleon himself unmoved.— 
When the last files of the long array had 
passed, he boldly resumed his seat upon the 
throne; and while his face beamed pride, and 
joy, and confidence, he witnessed the close 
of the ceremony; and retiring amid fresh 
bursts of enthusiastic approbation, which he 
repeatedly and graciously acknowledged, in 
all the pomp and glory of a king and a con- 
queror, under the thunder of artillery, he 
again alighted at the Tuilleries. 

Thus ended the Champ de Mai, a specta- 
cle of unrivalled grandeur, a ceremonywhich 
seemed to mark the dynasty of France as 
settled forever, and the diadem placed upon 
Napoleon’s brow beyond the possibility of 
being removed. But, in one short month, the 
red field of Waterloo too fatally demonstrated 
the fallacy of human calculations. 

ITEMS. 


What a noise Printers may make !—There 
was lately published a paper purporting to be 
a proclamation of Paez, offering a reward for 
the head of Bolivar. It turns out that this was 
the work of the printer of a Caraccas paper, 
who recommended that such a proclamation 
cught to be made. 

Ancient Relic.—A stone has recently been 
discovered, near Whitney’s Stairs, Niagara 
Falls, by a ferryman, Mr, Brundage, bearing 
the following marks, cut in plain old fashioned 
letters and figures—“1V 1743.” This is the 
oldest memorial yet discovered about the Falls 
of Niagara. 

Ledyard, or the Minute-Men.—We learn from 
the Evening Post that a poem with the above 
title, in three Cantos, from the pen of F. G. 
Halleck, is about to be published by the Messrs. 
Carvills, The lovers of fine poetry will rejoice 
at this, for Mr. Halieck is one of the few poets 
of the prerent day of whom it has been said he 
has written too little. 


| 
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“7 “PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 12. 


A Peep ‘at a Pawubroker.—In our last ram- 
bles we carried our readers to the law courts, 
and let them into some secrets worth knowing 
about the duty of jurors—hereafter we shall 
stop again in one of our walks, and furnish a 
few living portraits, of which we have sketches 
ready for coloring. As some of our readers 
may not be as fond of courts of justice (so cal- 
led,) as others, it would be but fair to adjourn 
the court for their accommodation; so with your 
permigsion, we shall stroll into Southwark, and 
see what can be elicited from among the very 
respectable population who there inhabit.— 
Whether all are respectable who live “down 
town,” we leave to the decision of the lawyers 
and casuists—that there are some who prefer 
liquor to prayer, is manifest the moment one 
pops his nose upon the scent of a grog-shop, of 
which our governors in that quarter have rained 
down enough to supply the population of the 
whole state, and drive the temperance societies 
into bedlam. As it is yet early in the morning, 
you may have a fair specimen of the bibulous 
propensities of your fellow men and women, 
who crowd the counters with their cents, as if 
a pardon from a death-warrant was to be had— 
and in fact, many of the squalid wretches whom 
you now see, are receiving, in their three-cent 
glasses, a short reprieve from death; for with- 
out the excitement which they buy so cheaply, 
(though they pay dearly in the end,) a misera- 
ble death must soon overtake them. 

But here is a shop where two lucrative trades 
appear to be carried on. Three golden balls 
over the door, stuck out upon three prongs, in- 
dicate a Pawnbroker’s establishment, while the 
rubicund bottle in the window, and the slinking 
look of the customers, indicate both liquor is 
sold, and encouragement given to theft. Do 
not be surprised, Messieurs the Pawnbrokers! 
We know you are licensed. We know you are 
rich—you know you receive stolen goods some- 
times, without knowing it—the public know 
that some of the profession are respectable, and 
we mean to demonstrate that some of you are 
no better than—you should be. A gentleman 
of our acquaintance was sitting smoking his 
cigar very comfortably one evening last June, 
when a rogue entered his front door, whipped off 
two new coats, and proceeded directly for the 
corner of —— and —— streets with his prize. 
We know that he did so, for on an advertise- 
ment appearing next day in the United States 
Gazette, a person whose letter we have seen, 
wrote to the advertiser that he was present when 
a black man pawned two new coats like those 
described in the advertisement, and the hour he 
named was not twenty minutes after they were 
missed. They were pawned for fifty cents and 
a glass of grog, though the owner’s name was 
conspicuously marked on both, and the two had 
cost, within a few weeks, fifty nine dollars! No 
questions were asked—the trade was effected in 
two minutes. On application from the owner, 
the wretch of a pawnbroker (licenced too, for- 
sooth !) denied having them, and only exhibited 
them on being threatened with a suit. We are 
prepared to substantiate this charge, and could 
easily muitiply examples. We set it down 
therefore, as one of the crying evils of Philadel- 
phia, and one which we are surprised that any 
philanthropic rambler through our streets can 
so frequently overlook, that the facilities which 
pawnbroker’s shops afford to domestics in pri- 
vate families, to apprentices, journeymen, labor- 
ers, idlers, and vicious persons of all descrip- 
tions, by receiving and paying down money for 
every article that is brought to them, without 
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debauching the morals of a vast body of the 
people, young and old; and of carrying the sys- 
tem of pilfering in a little way, to an extent 
which almost exceeds credibility, but to which 
the records of the Mayor’s Court bear ample 
testimory.. The rapid growth of this trade 
within a few years, and the effects produced up- 
on the morals of this metropolis, is a strong ar- 
gument why some effectual remedy should be 
administered as speedily as possible, to prevent 
sugh temptations being held out. 

e know the subject presents difficulties, 
and has frequently engaged the attention of our 
state legislature. It is perhaps not our province 
to enter upon the discussion of how the mis- 
chievous tendency of this licensed trade is to be 
obviated—but we do say, that pawnbrokers 
ought to be watched, as the restrictions which 
the public interest has made it necessary to ex- 
tend to this class of dealers, who in fact require 
further regulations, are very little regarded. 
There still exists, no doubt, a class of illegal 
receivers of stolen goods, and the facilities with 
which they carry on their trade is shewn in the 
case of thé old man now in prison, who for 
twenty one years carried on a successful busi- 
ness in this way, in Front street near Arch. 
But the unlicensed receiver has been nearly driv- 
en out of the market, by the capital and encour- 
agement given by unprincipled pawnbrokers, If 
asked how the crime of theft was to be put an 
end to, we should say, let the strong arm of a 
vigilant police be directed in a particular manner 
against these receivers, The chief part of our 
robberies and burglaries would absolutely cease 
to exist, and the encouragement being taken 
away, the present depredators upon the public 
must either return to honest labor, as useful 
members of the state, or submit to be starved. 
The laws must be first made more clear and ex- 
plicit, and any pawnbroker receiving stolen 
goods, knowingly or not, must be considered as 
committing an indictable offence, Rewards 
must be paid. for the detection and apprehension 
of the dishonest part of the trade. Establish 
such regulations as these, with a few others we 
could point out, and you will see fewer “period- 
ical sales” of cast-off finery and stolen trinkets, 
A system of inspection, while it remedied cor- 
rupt practices, by preventing the existence of 
the evil, could only be disagreeable to fraud- 
lent dealers. We have much more to say 
on this subject, but our friends may some of 
them have corns on their feet, and in that case 
short rambles will be most agreeable. 


A Fragment.—I was the other day looking out 
of the window of a barber's shop, in Third 
Street, (a Mr. W. who takes a great deal of 
pains, and I hope some money) and as I cast 
my eye upon the pane, I saw written upon it 
with a diamond, in rather pretty characters, 
“ ——the Belle of Third St.” It was writ- 
ten fifty years ago! As is my wont, I immedi- 
ately fell into a train of reflections, and looking 
back through the vista of years, I grew melan- 
choly. The writing had been placed there-as 
long ago as the revolution, and is said to have 
been written by an officer who was enamoured 
of the fair damsel whose name he made so con- 
spicuous. I fancied I saw her with her hoops 
and bib,! and stomacher of the olden time, with 
her pretty face, smiling as the gallant soldier 
poured the compliment, or waxed eloquent as 
he gazed into her sparkling eyes, or glanced at 
the bloom of her dimpled cheek. He might 
have left her with an aching heart. He might 
have fallen upon the battle-ground in the ser- 
vice of his country—and it is said he never re- 
turned—and the damsel would come and look 
at the writing, and, as she traced the characters, 
would weep, that the hand that graved them 


less—and the eloquent brow of the writer was 
the place where the worm coiled, fattening upon 
the dead. 

How slight and trivial may be the causes 
which awaken the feelings, and carry us in im- 
agination to the past. She who was thus pub- 
licly proclaimed as pre-eminent for beauty, is 
in her grave. A new succession hag followed, 
of young and ardent beings—and yet a few 
years, and the daily compliments which the 
lover pays to his mistress, will have vanished 
with the ever rolling wave which carries the 
flatterer and the flattered to the shore of age. 
“You seem interested in that, sir,” said the 
barber as I stood by the window—*Here is 
another old affair,” said he, laying his hand 
upon a leaden cistern, carved with rude repre- 
sentations of jolly gods—“this was often used 
by Gen. Washington, and many a time hashe”— 
“ How do you like your hair sir?’ said he, 
breaking off with his story, and holding a glass 
before his customer, upon whom he had been 
operating to satisfaction. This spoiled my rev- 
erie, and I walked into the street with a sensa- 
tion of regret. 

Gentle reader—there is something very pleas- 
ant in these retrospective sensations; go and look’ 
at these gallant records of departed fellow 
creatures, 


Flora’s Gala day.—On Tuesday opened the 
grand Gala of Flora at the Masonic Hall, under 
the auspices of the Horticultural Society, the 
members of which deserve more praise for their 
industrious perseverance than we can give.— 
We venture to affirm that a finer display of the 
beauties of the vegetable world has rarely, if 
ever, been collected under one roof. The va- 
ried beauties of every clime, from Indus to the 
Pole, seemed met to contest the palm of ele- 
gance, and put to shame the rouged cheek and 
taffeta flowers of the belles. To furnish an 
enumeration would be to give fifty columns of 
hard names, and we shall not therefore attempt 
it. Among the eatables we noticed a fine musk- 
melon from Lemon Hill, superb strawberries and 
cherries from Engleman and D’arras, cucum- 
bers and new potatoes of a good eatable size 

the new vegetable called sea kale, between as- 
paragus and cauliflowers, and cauliflowers as 
large as a peck measure. The air plant, which 
derives its nourishment solely from the atmos- 
phere, attracted considerable attention. Roses 
as varied as the minds of men, and as nume- 
rous as whortleberries; the gum-elastic tree, the 
coffee tree in full bearing, the sago plant, lem- 
ons, oranges, pomegranates, figs, tea plants and 
a thousand rare productions, were brought to- 
gether in tasteful and almost endless varieties. 
We trust the society’s funds received a hand- 
some addition towards the necessary sum for 
purchasing and erecting in our vicinity a hand- 
some Botanic Garden, which is the ultimate 
object and aim of this meritorious institution. 


A Capital Story—We have not met with a 
story for some time so well told as one in the 
new volume of Angelo’s Reminiscences, of Bos- 
well and Johnson. Angelo it seems gets it from 
the landlord of thie inn where the lexicographer 
and his biographer put up. Boswell had order- 
ed a leg of mutton and pudding, and our author 
proceeds : 

“ Johnson got off the poney, and the poor ani- 
mal, relieved from the giant, smelt his way into 
the stable. Boswell ushered the Doctor into the 
house and left him to prepare for his delicious 
treat. Johnson feeling his coat rather damp, 
from the mist of the mountains, went in the 
kitchen, and threw his upper garment on a 
chair before the fire : he sat on the hob, near a 
little boy who was very busy attending the meat 
Johnson occasionally peeped from behind his 
coat, while the boy kept basting the mutton.— 


when he shifted the bastin from one hand 
the othgr hand was never and the Doctor 
thought at the same time he saw something fall, 
on the meat, upon which he determined to eat 
no mutton on that day. The dinner annoanced ; 
Boswell exclaimed, * My dear doctor, here comes 
the mutton—what a picture ! done to a turn, and 
looks so beautifully brown!’ The doctor tit- 
tered. After a short grace Boswell said— 

“* T suppose I am tocarve as usual; what part’ 
shall I help you to?’ The doctar replied. 

“* *I did not like to tell you before, but I am 
determined to abstain from meat to-day.’ 

“*O dear! this is a great disappointment,’ 
said Bozzy. 

“*Say no more;I shall make myself ample 
amends with the pudding.’ 

Boswell commenced the attack, and made the 
first cut at the mutton. ‘How the gravy runs 3% 
what fine flavored fat, so nice and brown too, 
Oh, sir, you would have relished this prime 
piece of mutton.’ 

“ The meat being removed, in came the long 
wished-for pudding. The doctor looked joyous, 
fell eagerly to, and in a few minutes nearly fin- 
ished the pudding! The table was cleared, and 
Boswell said— 

“* Doctor, while I was eating the mutton you 
seemed frequently inclined to laugh; pray tell 
me what tickled your fancy ?” 

“ The doctor then literally told him all that 
had passed at the kitchen fire, about the boy 
and the basting. Boswell turned as pale as a 
parsnip, and, sick of himself and company, dart- 
ed out of the room. Somewhat relieved, on 
returning, he insisted on seeing the dirty lit- 
tle rascally boy, whom he severely reprimand- 
ed{before Johnson. The poor boy cried; the 
doctor laughed. 

“* You little, filthy, snivelling hound, said 
Boswell, ‘when you basted the meat, why 
did you not put on tae cap I saw you in this 
morning ?? 

could'nt, sir,’ said the boy. 

“No! why could’nt you?’ said Boswell. 

“* Because mammy took it from me to boil 
the pudding in ! 

* The doctor gathered up his herculean frame, 
stood erect, touched the ceiling with his wig, 
stared or squinted—indeed looked any way but 
the right way. At last, with mouth wide open, 
(none of the smallest,) and stomach heaving, he 
with sdme difficulty recovered his breath, and 
looking at Boswell with a dignified contempt, 
he roared out, with the lungs of a Stentor— 

“ Mr. Boswell, sir, leave off laughing,and un- 
der pain of my eternal displeasure never utter 
a single sy}lable of this abominable,adventure to 
any soul living while you breath.” “And so 
sir,” said my host, you have the positive fact 
from the simple mouth of your humble ser- 
vant.” 


Our citizens have been calling in crowds a 
the store of Mr. Fletcher, in Chesnut Stret, to 
view the beautiful articles of plate to be presen- 
ted to Beverly Chew, late Collector of the Port 
of New Orleans, on the occasion of his remo- 
val from that office, after having held it 14 
years—during which term he discharged its du- 
tiesto the entire satisfaction of the inhabitant, 
of that city. These pieces of plate were vote 
to him by the Merchants of New Orleans, in to- 
ken of their esteem. They bear the following 
inscription— 

FROM THE CITIZENS OF NEW ORLEANS 
TO 
BEVERLY CHEW, 
In testimony of his public services 
during 14 years 
as Collector of the District of 
Mississippi. 
A. D. 1829. 

This clegant and durable present is honorable 
to him who receives, and they who give, and 
the workmanship reflects great credit upon the 
Artist. 


Bubbles.—A Jersey paper says, “ We are in- 
formed that the stock in the Camden and Am- 
boy Rail Road, through New Jersey, has been 
sold at $19 for $5 paid. The engineers are to 


asking a single question, has been the means of 


upon the enduring glass, was cold and power- 


Johnson did not like the appearance of his head, 


be on the route by the first of June. 
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The Newsp >vess.—The improvement | menced one of the grand evils of the .periodi- LITERARY. and consumed, the Judges of the Sorat . 


which has taken"Place in the periodigal press 
since the days when Dr. Franklin published his 
puny weekly Pennsylvania Gazette, with a mere 
modicum of foreign intelligence, is truly aston- 
ishing. Newspapers are now the staple of the 
country, and most of those which have a res- 
pectable patronage, are condueted and edited 
‘with some display of industry and talent, 
though it is lamentable to discover that there is 
less discernment in the public in this respect, 
than the general circulation of intelligence, and 
the improved state of education would warrant 
us to expect. Many individuals no doubt take 
but one newspaper, and from habit they get re- 
, conciled to its dulness; so, never having an op- 
portunity to compare their sleepy visitor with 
more vivacious contemporaries, they continue 
to take and take on, like the man who sot and 
sol forever. The habit of reading a great vari- 
ety of papers is, it must be confessed, a great 
drawback to the pleasure; and it is a melan- 
choly fact, which we were slow to believe, that 
the gratification does not increase in proportion 
to the number of sheets which successively pass 
under the eye. The eternal repetitions which 
one encounters, become sickening; and we 
think the individual who takes but a limited 
number, provided they be well selected, stands a 
much better chance not only of enjoyment in 
their perusal, but of knowing, or believing that 
he knows, what is going on in the world. We 
would therefore inculcate the necessity of sift- 
ing into this matter, and of encouraging those 
presses which have able and independent men 
at the head of affairs. We wish we could say 
that the increase of talent had been commensu- 
rate with the increase of publications, This is 
by no means the case—but there are a certain 
number of industrious and talented men always 
at work in catering for the insatiable reading 
appetite of the public, and their labors circulate 
very widely; for however difficult it may be to 
produce, it must be freely admitted that the 
power of reproduction is unlimited; and the 
man who writes original pungent articles for his 
paper, stands little better chance of success than 
the one who is merely apt with his scissors— 
who knows how things ought to be written, but 
who never plumes his wings. This is the injus- 
tice in the public which we think should be re- 
formed, and which ultimately will be reformed. 
A newspaper we grant, may be good where 
scissors only are employed, as the excellent ex- 
ception in this city proves; but it forms only an 
exception to a rule, and certainly is greatly to 
be preferred to much vapid stuff which is 
palmed upon the public by men who possess 
not a single qualification for the task they have 
assumed. 

Of the violent poiitical newspapers of Amer- 
ica, it perhaps does not become us who have es- 
chewed politics almost entirely, to speak; and 
yet we cannot omit to say a few words on the 
subject. It may be considered a happy circum- 
stance for this country, that unlimited discussion 
is permitted to all, on every political subject, 
for however wawarrantable may be the observa- 
tions which are occssionally emitted, and howev- 
er unpardonable may be the strictures which are 
passed upon the conduct of individuals, still 


we maintain that these offences are as little’ 


derogatory tothe newspaper press in general, as 
the excesses of a madman or a fanatic are a 
stigma upon the sanity or sound sense of man- 
kind. In most of the states of this Union, men 
are to be found connected with the Press, who 
may be said to be the zéalots “of their party, 
and whose sentiments on political questions, 
owing to the influence exerted upon them by 
others, coripel them, to use a very homely ex- 
pression, “to go the whole hog.” Here com- 


cal press. It has been the means of multiply- 
ing newspapers two toone. A paper in a vil- 
lage suddenly takes up the cudgels of party, 
and is promised support so liberally as to make 
its proprietor perfectly reckle:s of giving offence 
to the more sober minded, or to those whose 
political bias inclines them in an opposite direc- 
tion. A second opposition press soon starts in- 
to existence, and the good people find they have 
too much of a good thing—neither establish- 
ment has «atronage sufficient for i support. 
Thus in a short time they both become utterly 
worthless, and maintain a precarious existence, 
growing gradually more worthless as the in- 
come decreases and the Editor becomes dispiri- 
ted. We then have a miserable sheet made up 
of trifles from far and near, with no allusions 
whatever to localities, save what is contained in 
the advertisements, The Editor grinds over a 
few paragraphs from his exchange papers, or 
surrenders his editorial department to some vio- 
lent politician, who promises great things when 
he has written himself into Congress or the 
Legislature. Discreditable as this is to the pro- 
prictor, it is notorious that such things are not 
of unfrequent occurrence, and the smuggled 
commodity is passed off upon the subscribers 
under the cognomen of “we,”—“what a dust 
we kick up.” 

Reporting the proceedings of courts is a part 
of the duty of the press very little attended to 
in either cities or country, This may be attrib- 
uted to two causes. The great number of pa- 
pers divides the patronage too much, and this, 
added to their low price in this country, prevents 
the employment of regular reporters, which 
isa branch of the business as much requiring 
separate hands as the setting of types. No per- 
son has attempted it without feeling the con- 
viction of this—the time expended, often use- 
lessly, is enormous; and to a man having other 
business, most vexatious. The attempt is 
therefore abandoned as soon as begun, and the 
“copy” which every intelligent Editor knows 
to be the most in request, is the last to make its 
appearance. The cause is the inability, as we 
stated before, of the establishments to pay one 
or more young men of good education in the 
character of reporters, as in London. 

Another abomination of the American papers 
is the eternal squabbles between young Editors, 
who conduct their private quarrels before the 
public with as little shame as a Roman Gladia- 
tor, though with less prospect of profit. The 
bickenings of Editors are sometimes carried on 
in a strain of phillipic, remarkable alike for of- 
fensiveness, and accrimonious but vulgar scur- 
rility. The difference between this mode of 
warfare and gentlemanly tournaments, may not 
be apparent to those engaged in the fray; but 
the public are too keen-sighted not to view with 
disgust such outrages on the decencies of life. 
The liveliness of a repartee, on the contrary, is 
always pleasing. There is some life in a blood- 
less and spleenless contest between two wits, 
which enlivens the regular dulness of such pi- 
ping times of peace at these; and we consider 
him out of his piace who cannot, in a piquant 
manner, defend himself in polite language from 
the assaults,and insinuations of his fellow jour- 
nalist. Major Noah was one of the happiest 
fellows at a paragraph of this kind. We sin- 
cerely hope he will return to his pen, which was 
wont to enliven all the journals on the con- 
tinent. 

Without risking the possibility of tiring our 
readers by too long an article on one subject, 
though that be a long one, we must here elose 
this interesting topic, with the wish that there 
were fewer papers, and more talent concentra- 
ted upon those which might be left. 


Tanner's Captivity.—This is a book which 
has nearly the same claims to public patronage 
as the fascinating pages of Captain Riley. We 
presume we shall do an acceptable service to 
both the public and the publisher, by inserting a 
notice of the work from acontemporary. It is 
called “ A Narrative of the Captivity and Ad- 
ventures of T. Tanner, during 30 years resi- 
dence among the Indians in the interior of North 
America.” 

“ Tanner’s Narrative is a neatly printed vol- 
ume of 246 pages, adorned with wood cuts and 
a well engraved portrait of the author, and we 
may venture to say, is the first work of its kind 
which has hitherto appeared in an authentic 
form. He has resided 30 years among various 
tribes of Indians, and is well known by the set- 
tlers of our northwestern frontier, the Govern- 
ors of the territories, and the officers of the sev- 
eral military forts in that direction. In addition 
to this, he has been long employed by the U, S. 
Government as an interpreter. The work is 
divided into two parts: the first contains an ac- 
count of his residence among the Indians, which 
is told in a simple and unaffected style, bearing 
with it every mark of veracity. The events, ne- 
cessarily romantic and interesting, form the very 
natureef that species of life, give us a closer and 
more distinct view of Indian character and cus- 
toms, than has been presented either by Hunter 
or Heckewelder, upon whom we have hitherto 
relied almost entirely. By comparing his state- 
ment with theirs, we may be enabled to correct 
the views, frequently erroneous, which we have 
received from them.” 

The second part contains, first, a catalogue of 
plants and animals found in the country of the 
Ogibbeways in, the English and Indian langua- 
ges; second, an account of their notices on as- 
tronomy ; third, specimens of their music and 
poetry; and fourth, a dissertation on the lan- 
guages of various tribes, particularly the Otta- 
way and Menonic languages, accompanied with 
a copious vocabulary of both, and the first chap- 
ter of the Genesis translated into the Ogibbe- 
way tongue. 


The History of Wyoming, by Isaac A. Chap- 
man, Esq. Wilkesbarre, printed by S. D. Lewis 

No portion of the history of Pennsylvania 
possesses greater interest than the History of 
Wyoming, and until now, no regular record of 
the incidents connected with it, tragical and 
bloody as they were, has ever been presented to 
the public. The present volume was compiled 
by a gentleman now deceased, but who has ex- 
ecuted his task in a manner very creditable to 
his industry and talents. 

The valley of Wyoming has been the scene of 
many sanguinary battles and massacres both be- 
fore and after the revolution, The border war- 
fare carried on between the Connecticut claim- 
ants and the citizens of this state, was fierce and 
bloody beyond any civil war which the annals 
of this country can produce. We give an ex- 
tract descriptive of the vindictiveness with which 
the opposing parties pursued each other— 

“Frontier warfare has been in all ages 
and in all countries much the same, an irreg- 
ular and unrestrained exhibition of the hu- 
man passions : and the reader will observe in 
the troubles at Wyoming, and the “border 
wars” of former times, as great a similarity 
as the situation of the country, and the im- 
provements in the art of war would permit. 
Fort Durkee and Ogden’s block house, like 
two ancient castles, became alternately the 
property of the victorious party, and an in- 
discriminate plunder was the consequence of 
a defeat. 


“ After Ogden’s house had been plundered 


Court of Pennsylvania issued warrants for’ 
the arrest of Lazarus Stewart, Lazarus Young 
and Zebulon Butler, for the crime of arson, 
and in pursuance of one of these warrants 
Stewart was arrested in Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
vania; but a number of his associates being 
near, and hearing of the arrest, suddenly rode 
into the town under arms to rescue him, and 
on their approach Stewart knoeked down thé 
constable and joined his companions, who hay- 
ing bid defiance to the civil authority of. the- 
village, deliberately departed with Stewart 
at theirhead. Information being now receiv- 
ed that Stewart and his party were now in 
possession of Fort Durkee, a new warrant 
was issued by Thomas Willing Esq. a Judge 
of the Supreme Court, for his apprehension, 
directed to Philip Hacklin, Esq. Sheriff of 
Northampton county, who raised a posse and 
proceeded to Wyoming, where he arrived on 
the 18th of January, 1771, and demanded ad-. 
mittance into the Fort. Stewart informed 
him from the parapet that none but friends 
could be admitted: that Wyoming was un-. 
der the jurisdiction of Connecticut, and that 
he should recognize no authority whatever in 
any person acting under commissions from 


‘the Government of Pennsylvania. 


“The approach of night closed this parley, 
and the Sheriff and his posse withdrew to a 
new block-house which Ogden and his party 
had begun to build. Finding that a siege 
would perhaps be necessary, the next day 
(being Sunday,) the Sheriff and his posse as- 
sisted Ogden in completing and fortifying his 
block-house. On Monday morning Nathan 
Ogden accompanied the Sheriff and his posse 
to the Fort, when admittance was again de- 
manded and refused, upon which Ogden was 
killed, and three others wounded. The 
Sheriff and his posse having secured the body 
of Ogden, withdrew to the block-house to con- 
sult upon further measures, which occupied 
the day; and during the following night, 
Stewart and about forty of his party abandon- 
ed the Fort, leaving it in the posssession of 
twelve men who next day surrendered to the 
Sheriff and his posse. Gov. Penn in his mes- 
sage to the General Assembly represents this 
transaction as a most treacherous murder, 
and by their recommendation offered a re- 
ward of three hundred pounds for the appre- 
hension of Lazarus Stewart. The Sheriff 
having given possesion of the Fort to Amos 
Ogden, withdrew with his prisoners to Easton 
and a formed a garrison and induced 
most of his former associates to return to their 
possessions. Affairs there continued quiet to 
the 6th of July, when upwards of seventy of 
the Connecticut party, armed, and under the 
command of Captain Zebulon Butler, joined 
by a party under the command of Captain 
Lazarus Stewart, returned to Wyoming to 
recover possession of their lands. Ogden and 
his party, consisting of men, women and chil- 
dren, amounted at that time to eighty two 
persons, who immediately took refuge in the 
Fort, and prepared for their defence. This 
was a new Fort built on the bank of the river 
a short distance above Fort Durkee, to which. 
Ogden had given the name of Wyoming 
Fort. On the night of the 9th of July the 
Connecticut party commenced the erection of 
two small redoubts; one on the bank of the 
river a little below and within musket shot of 
the Fort—the other on the point of a hill a 
short distance above the Fort, having com- 
mand of the river. These entrenchments 
were so far completed by day-break as:to af- 
ford protection to the detachments occupied 
in their construction. The following day two 
other entrenchments were formed, one on the 
west side of the river opposite the Fort, and. 
the other further up the hill on the west side. 
A few days after reinforcements arrived to the 
Connecticut party, which then amounted to 
about one hundred and fifty efiective men. 
Wyoming Fort was by these means com- 
pletely invested, and all communication with 
the surrounding country entirely cut off; but 
the garrison possessed the means of defending. 
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themselves as long as their provisions and 


‘amimunition should last. Ogden, who was 


ignorant of the actual strength of the Con- 
necticut party, seeing himself thus besieged 
without any prospect of escape, or of recelv- 
ing supplies, and knowing the necessity of 
conveying intelligence and applying for as- 
sistance to the Government of Pennsylvania, 
resolved upon an attempt, which, for resolu- 
tion and courage may vie with the most cele- 
brated individual actions of modern times.— 
On the night of the 12th of July, he escaped 
from the Fort by the following means :—Hav- 
ing tied a portion of his clothes in a bundle, 
with his hat upon the top of them, and having 
connected them to his body by a cord several 
feet in length, he committed himself to the 
river, and floated gently down the current, 
with the bundle following him at the end of 
the cord. ‘Three of the redoubts commanded 
the river for a considerable distance above 
and below, and the sentinels by means of the 
star-light observing some object floating upon 
the river which excited suspicion, commenced 
a fire upon it, which was continued from two 
of the redoubts for some time, until observing 
that its motion was very uniform and no faster 
than the current, their suspicions and their 
firing ceased. Ogden escaped unhurt, but 
his clothes and hat were pierced with several 
balls. He arrivedat Philadelphia on the 15th, 
and immediately communicated to the Coun- 
cil the unpleasant situation of the little Colony 
at Wyoming.” 

Besides full details of the border wars, this 
volume contains a thousand particulars of great 
interest, forming an important addition to a full 
and correct history of the whole state. The 
statistical table at the close of the work, presents 
a minute exhibit of the County of Luzerne, its 
soil, products, population, wealth, &c., forming 
altogether, a volume which should be in the 
hands of every Pennsylvanian who takes pleas- 
are in becoming familiar with the history and 
rescources of his native state. 


FOR THE ARIEL, 
TO A LITTLE GIRL. 

Your birthday has past, my Helena, and yet, 

Not a word nor a token from me did you get; 

This neglect must not be on your young brow— 
Pll bind 

A wild-woven wreath, by affection entwined. 

A Wood-rose I offer, apt emblem of you, 

So lovely yet fragile, and glittering with dew; 

And these perfumed Violets that grew in the 
shade, 

Like some sweet little blue-eyed retiring maid ; 

Pale Lilies, who hang down their head “mid their 
green, 

So modest and timid, so charming when seen ; 

With Hearts-ease, that cheerful, beloved little 
flower, 

Contentedly bloon »g in sunshine and shewer; 

Some sprigs of sweet Constancy, thrown in be- 
tween, 

To fill up the space with its bright ever-green : 

May you, my Helena, a sweet rose-bud prove, 

Dispensing a fragrance, (affection and love:) 

And your virtues, (like blue-Violets, buried in 
green.) 

Be felt and be sought for, but never be seen. 

May your mind, like the Lily, in purity grow, 

Untarnished by falsehood, unsullied as snow; 

Then Hearts-ease will brighten, will gild every 
scene, 

And Constancy true in your blue eye may beam. 


I’ve rifled my bower of its flowers, to prove 
How ardent my hopes, and how firm is my love; 
Yet stillmay that wisdom that comes from above, 


Fall like dew on your spirit and fill it with love; 


Bind your passions all down with its powerful 


sway, 
Wien my form from the earth shall have long 
passed away. LAURENTIA. 


VicissitupeEs or Lire.—An incident of a 
singular character lately occurred in the vi- 
cinity of Rochester. .The Rev. Mr. White- 
house, Pastor of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 
in Rochester, was ae ais while in dis- 
charge of his duties in the town of Brighton, 
that two young girls, the offspring of a min- 
ister of the English Church, were in a very 
destitute condition in that neighborhood.— 
Further enqujry resulted in finding them in 
the wretched shanty of some colored people. 
This was briefly their story :—Their father, 
the,Rev Mr. Barlow, was a clergyman of the 
English Church—was a native of Leicester- 
shire—became a curate in the Island of Ja- 
maica—whence he emigrated to New York, 
and afterward to Réhester. The family re- 
sided in Buffalo street, where the wife died, 
leaving the two girls in charge of her hus- 
band. He purchased some land in Brighton, 
about four miles from Rochester, where he 
erected a miserable log hut. At his death, 
the girls (one 14, the other 8 years) were left 
to the mercy of the negro family, who did all 
in their power to alleviate their misery.— 
They were brought to this place by the Rev. 
Mr. Whitehouse, and were taken in charge 
by Mr. Harvey Ely, who is taking measures 
for restoring them to their relatives in Eng- 
land, where, it is stated, property estimated 
at between 20,000 and 30,000 dollars, will be 
theirs. The elder girl is unusually intelli- 
gent. The calamities which have befallen 
their family are understood to be attributed 
to intemperance in the unhappy father. 


Taxkine THE Census.—During the time that 
the last census was taking of the different 
manufactures and the articles manufactured, 
in New York, many who were not diligent 
book-keepers, and who never counted the 
cost, were put to an unusual exercise of their 
ingenuity. Asan example of this, the fol- 
lowing is a copy of some of the answers made 

a gentleman of the profession vulgarly cal- | 
led. Cobblers. 

Question—What does your establishment 
consist of ? 

Answer—An empty shelf and an empty 
pocket. 

Q—What is the quantity of materials actu- 
ally consumed! 

A—Not yet correctly ascertained. 

Q—What is the cost of the annual con- 
sumption? 

A—No account of it. 

Q—What is the number of men and boys 
employed ! 

A—Sometimes more,—and sometimes less. 

Q—What is the number of women and 
girls employed? 

A—A few, for various purposes. 

Q—What is the whole quantity and kind 
of machinery! 

A—Knives, awls, longsticks, shoulder- 
sticks, jiggers, seat-irons, heel-keys, ran- 
breaker, rattlers, counterseats, brick-stick, 
scratch-bone, pinchers, nippers, rasp, stamp, 
tacks, instep-leathers, lasts, boot-trees, lap- 
stones, punch, rubber, and a number of other 
small articles of kits, too numerous to men- 
tion. 

Q—What part of the machinery is in op- 
eration? 

A—The whole. 

Q—What is the whole amount of capital 
invested ? 

A—Unknown. 

Q—What is the name of the articles man- 
ufactured ? 

A—All kinds of leather, but particularly 
the best of goat, sheep and dog skins. 

Q—What is the market value ? 

A—As much as I can get in cash. 

Q—What has been the past, and what is 
the present and actual condition of your estab- 
lishment ? 

A—Say nothing upon the subject. 

The inquirer was so overloaded with in- 
formation, that he hastily retired to call, no 
doubt, upon many others, who were equally 
fertile in their evasive answers. 


From the N. E. Weekly Review. 


FROM ISABELLE FLITTS, 
ASKING CONSENT. 


I told you, dear Pa, in my last— 
Oh, no, I believe I did not— 
The thing which one sits down to write, 
Is the very thing always forgot ; 
But now I will tell, and perhaps 
That I did not before, is as well, 
For until we decided, you know, 
There was nothing especial to tell. 


And ’tis only a month or six weeks ; 
*T was the night which I wrote you about, 
When we walk’d by the silvery beach; 
Was that walk in my letter left out? 
Oh then I have got to go back ; 
You'll excuse me, I hope, for the slips 
Of my pen; when a body’s confused, 
The pen stammers just like the lips. 


Well, the party that went out with us, 
Left us alone on the shore; 
I wonder they were in such haste, 
*T was a trick never played us before ; 
And we stood on the bank and looked down 
In silence, long, long on the sea; 
I mean that I did—his dear eyes 
Were fixed all the while upon me. 


Oh, I thrilled with a feeling all new, 

For the beam of the look which he gave 
Sunk deep in my soul, as the glance 

Of the moon through the luminous wave ; 
And he vow’d by the stars that have shone 

On the sky from the hour of their birth, 
By the sea that’s so true to the moon, 

And the moon that’s so true to the earth; 


He adored, and he said ’twas all false, 
The story of Clarissa Lee ; 
I knew so before, though I’d wept, 
How mischievous people can be ; 
Your money, he said, was to him 
As the dew to the fathomless tide ; 
I’ve heard his own went like the dew, 
But the tattlers undoubtedly lied ; 


For he spoke so of owning a mill, 
Connected with which is a Bank ; 

The one manufacturing cash— 
The other for issuing plank ; 

And he spoke of the “buggy” he keeps, 
And his farm where he frequently calls, 

Somewhere in the state of New York, 
On the route to Niagara Falls. 


I knew this would gratify you, 
And so I consented—or rather 
I promised to write for consent— _{father? 
Which you wont refuse, will you, dear 
They’Il fill your head full of their tales, 
But he swears they are false if his name— 
What a beautiful name for a man— 
Is Augustus Frederic Graeme. 


The school is most out, and I’m sure 
I’m old enough now to engage; 

You'd hate an old maid; and he 
Sixteen is the prettiest age. 

So you wont be vex’d, will you? now dont ; 
I wish I could come to our—when— 

But I'll bring him hore soon from the jaunt, 
And I know you'll be satisfied then, 


And now, while I think, dearest Pa, 

Please send by the very first mail— 
He’s momently looking for funds, 

But says, they may posssibly fail— 
Some five hundred dollars—you must, 

I need it for trinkets and things— 
And yeur letter to Isabelle Graeme, 

Will find us at Lebanon Springs.  M. 


THE EXCHANGE. 


We pledged our hearts, my love and I, 
I in my arms the maiden clasping ; 
Icould not tell the reason why, 
_ But oh! I trembled like an aspen. 


Her father’s love she bade me gain ; 
I went and shook like any reed ! 


. I strove to act the man—in vain! 


We had exchanged our hearts indeed. 


THE ENGRAVING. 

Having been unable to procure the plate of 
Skaneatelas, in time for this number of our 
paper, we are unwillingly compelled to sub- 
stitute another engraving, which, though it 
has been published some years ago, is yet by 
no means deficient in beauty or interest— 
and fails only in the single particular which 
in future will be our constant aim, of being 
entirely original in our embellishments, 

The beautiful and picturesqe view of mac 
BEAN CREEK in GEORGIA, was taken on the spot 
by a distinguised British artist who some time 
since visited that portion of our country, on 
business intimately connected with the fine 
arts. “Here,” observes the artist in the in- 
teresting notes of this portion of his tour, “I 
rambled for a time through the wood alone, 
feasting on contemplation, and speculating on 
the extraordinary changes which must have 
taken place within the short space of sixty or 
eighty years. Here, said I, the savage ot the 
wilderness, with his barbed arrows, has no 
doubt traversed, penetrating with his keen 
dark eye the most obscure recess of this al- 
most impenetrable mass of wood and forest, 
in pursuit of game, or carefully, and with 
silent step, tracking the wily foe of his tribe 
with scalping-knife and hatchet, [ his ever- 
faithful companions ] prepared at any moment 
to meet the bloody conflict—to annihilate or 
be annihilated. What a change !—not perhaps 
so much in the place itself, for it 'is yet the 
dark haunt of the wild deer, the alligator, 
and the poisionous moccasin. The wolf is also 
to be met with, and at times the striped pan- 
ther. It is in these solitudes that the Ameri- 
can hunters pursue their wild diversion, 
sometimes in company and frequently alone.” 

The view here given possesses nothing of 
remarkable local interest, as having been the 
scene of any particular occurrence in Ameri- 
can history, or in the annals of Indian war- 
fare. It represents a pass or fording place, a- 
cross which a rude bridge, formed of a fallen 
tree has been thrown. The opening in the 
forest—the long and beautiful vista which 
presents itself beyond, with the deep and hea- 
vy foliage of the primeval forest, altogether 
form a view which for natural beauty, is sel- 
dom surpassed. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* The Soldier to pis Mistress,” has lulled us 
to as sweet a sleep as we ever perpetrated. 
“Timour’s” first lines roused us a little, but 
we fell back again in our arm chair before we 
had progressed through half the manuscript. 
“Ellen Transport” caused one eye to open, and 
the “ Sonnet to the Sun” soon closed it again 
with the effect of its brilliant spelling. 

We put out our cigar while reading the 
“ Unknown Wanderer”—but it is too incoher- 
ent for our purpose. 

“Zig Zag’s” letter shall be sent over the 
river. 

«L.” is a very indifferent poet ; we told him 
so a year bye-gone. 

X[> Mr. Issacher Price, Gallagherville, Ches- 
ter Co. has consented to act as Agent for this 
paper. Subscriptions received through him 
will be promptly attented to, and his receipts 
acknowledged. 

Mr. Geo. Michael Miller will act as Agent at - 
Lancaster, Pa. Subscriptions will be received 
by him, and his receipts acknowledged. 

The remittance from W. W. C. of Troy, is 


received, and thus acknowledged by desire. 
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HISTORICAL. -  |have brought on was executed. At last ina My father led the stranger in— eo 
He gave him of his THE OLIO. 


ANCIENT DUELLING. 

The following interesting account of a duel, 
extracted from an old British magazine, gives 
a faithful delineation of the ferocity and bar- 
barity which distinguised ancient private 
combats. At the time of this transaction, du- 
elling was sustained by the Common Law of 
England, which countenanced trials by battle. 

his ferocious duel was fought between 
Lord Baltimore and the Duke of Brunswick, 
in consequence of an affront given by the 
former to the latter at a public concert. It 
took place in Hyde Park, and the rules agreed 
upon were as follows— 


Ist. That the distance of firing should 
not be less, at either time, than seven yards 
and a half. 

2d. That if either should be dangerously 
wounded at the first discharge, the duel 
should cease, if the wounded person would 
own his life was in the hands of his antago- 
nist. 

3d. That between the firing and drawing 
their swords, there should be no limited time, 
but each should endeavor to make the first 
thrust. 

4th. That if either should yield, as in the 
second article, during the engagement with 
swords, whether by a wound, false step, or 
any other means, then the engagement should 
cease. 

To which four articles they both consented. 
His Grace stripped off his coat, when my 
Lord B——’s second stepped in to unbutton 
his waistcoat; on which, with some indigna- 
tion, his Grace replied, “Do you take me to 
be a person of so little honor as to defend 
myself by such means as hiding a shield un- 
der my doublet!” Lieut. Gen. D’Lee desired 
his excuse, adding he was bound to see jus- 
tice done to the cause he had espoused. ‘lhe 
same ceremony passed upon his Lordship,who 
fmd already off his coat; end both the com- 
batants being now ready, my Lord B—— ad- 
ded, “ Now, if it please your Grace, come 
on;” when they instantly stepped into the 
circle. His Grace fired and missed; but my 
Lord B——, perhaps from more experience, 
knew that battles were seldom won by hasty 
measures, deliberately levelled his pistol, and 
wounded his antagonist near the throat.— 
They both discharged again, when his Lord- 
ship received a slight wound in his arm, on 
which they instantly drew their swords, and 
impetuously charged each other, rather each 
of them meditating the death of his adversa- 
ry, than his own safety. In the first or sec- 
ond thrust, Lord B—— entangled the toe of 
his pump in-a tuft of grass, and, in evading 
a push from his antagonist, fell on his right 
side, but supporting himself with the sword 
hand, by inconceivable dexterity, sprung 
backwards, and evaded the push apparently 
aimed at his heart. “A little pause interven- 
ing here, his Grace’s second proposed to his 
Lordship a reconciliation; but the erdent 
thirst after each other’s blood, so overpowered 
the strongest arguments of reason, they in- 
sisted to execute each other’s will, whatever 

i ht be the consequence. Nay, the anger 
of his Grace was raised to such a‘high pitch 
of reven::, that he in that critical moment 
swore, if ivr the future either of the seconds 
interposed, he would make his way through 
his body. ‘Thus, after finding all remonstran- 
ces of saving them without effect, they re- 
tired to their limited distance, and perhaps 
one of the most extraordinary duels ensued 
that the records of history can produce, fairly 
dispute? hand to hand. he parrying after 
this int»rval brought on a close lock, which, 
Monsieur de Barreaux says, nothing but the 
key of the body can open; in this position 
they stood for I dare say a minute, striving 
to disengage from each other by successive 
wrenclies; in-one of which his Gracés sword 
poinegot entangled in the guard of his Lord- 
ship's, which in fact his Lordship overlooked; 
so that this advantage was recovered by his 
Grace, before the consequence which it might 


very strong wrench on both sides, their swords 
flew out of their hands; I dare say his Lord- 
ship’s flew six or seven yards upright. This 
incident however did not retard the affair a 
single moment, but both seizing their This- 
tles at the same time, the duel was renewed 
with as much malevolence as ever. By this 
time his Lordship had received a thrust 
through the inner of his sword arm, passing 
right forward to the exterior part of the el- 
bow; his at the same time passing a little 
over that of his antagonist, but alertly draw- 
ing back, I think partly before his Grace had 
recovered his push, ran him through the body 
a little above the right pap. His Lordship’s 
sword being thus engaged, nothing was left 
but his naked left arm, and his Grace being 
in this dangerous situation, yet had fair play 
at almost any part of his Lordship’s body, yet 
he bravely put by several thrusts exactly lev- 
elled at his throat, till at last having two fin- 
gers cut off by — the pushes, and the 
rest mangled in a terrible degree, his Grace 
lodged his sword one rib below his heart, and 
in this affecting condition they both stood, 
without either of them being able to make 
another push, and each of them by this time 
was in a manner covered with blood and gore; 
when both the seconds stepped in and begged 
they would consider their situation, and the 
good of their future state; yet neither wonld 
consent to part, until by the greater loss of 
blood which his Lordship sustained in being 
first wounded, he fell down senseless, but in 
such a position that he drew his sword out of 
his Grace’s body ; but recovering a little be- 
fore he was quite down, faltered forward, and 
falling with his thigh across the sword, snap- 
ped it in the middle. His Grace observing 
that he was no longer capable of defence, or 
sensible of danger, immediately broke his 
own, and fell on his body with the deepest 
signs of concern, and both expired before any 
assistance could be got, though Dr. Fountain 
had orders from his Grace not to be out of the 
way in case he should be called upon that 
morning. Thus fell those two gallant men, 
whose personal bravery history can hardly 
equal, and whose honor nothing but such a 
cause could stain. 


NEW ENGLAND LEGENDS. 

THE INDIAN’S TALE. 
It was generally believed by the first settlers of 
New England, that a mortal pestilence had, a 
short time previous to their arrival, in a great 
measure depopulated some of the finest por- 
tions of the country on the seaboard. The In- 
dians themselves corroborated this opinion, and 
gave the English a terrific description of the 
ravages of the unseen Destroyer. 


The War-God did not wake to strife 
The strong men of our forest-land, 
No red hand grasped the battle-knife 
At Areouski’s high command ;— 
We held no war-dance by the dim 
And red light of the creeping flame; 
Nor warrior-yell, nor battle-hymn 
Upon the midnight breezes came. 


There was no portent in the sky, 
No shadow on the round bright sun, 
With light and mirth and melody, 
The long fair summer days came on ; 
We were a happy people then, 
Rejoicing in our hunter-mood ; 
No foot-prints of the pale-faced men 
Had marred our forest-solitude. 


The land was ours—this glorious land— 
With all its wealth of wood and streams; 
Our warriors strong of heart and hand— 
Our daughters beautiful as dreams. 
When wearied at the thirsty noon, 
We knelt us where the spring gushed up, 
To taste our Father’s blessed boon— 
Unlike the white man’s poison cup, 


There came unto my father’s hut, 
A wan, weak creature of distress ; 
The red man’s door is never shut 
Against the lone and shelterless; 
And when he knelt before his feet, 


Alas! it was a deadly sin! 


The stranger’s voice was not like ours— 
His face at first was sadly pale, 
Anon ‘twas like the yellow flowers 
Which tremble in the meadow gale— 
And when he laid him down to die— 
And murmured of his father-land, 
My mother wiped his tearful eye, 
My father held his burning hand! 


He died at last—the funeral yell ‘ 
Rang upward from his burial sod, 
And the old Pawwah knelt to tell 
The tidings to the white man’s God! 
The next day came—myefather’s brow 
Grew heavy with a fearful pain, 
He did not take his hunting-bow— 
He never sought the woods again! 


He died e’en as the white man died— 
My mother, she was smitten too, 
My sisters vanished from my side, 

Like diamonds from the sun-lit dew. 
And then we heard the Powwahs say— 
That God had sent his angel forth, 
To sweep our ancient tribes away— 
To poison and unpeople Earth. 


And it was so—from day to day 
The Spirit of the Plague went on— 
And those at morning blithe and gay, 
Were dying at the set of sun.— 
They died—our free, bold hunters died— 
The living might not give them graves— 
Save when along the water-side 
They cast them to the hurrying waves. 


The carrion-crow—the ravenous beast, 
Turned loathing from the ghastly dead— 
Well might they shun the funeral feast 
By that destroying angel spread! 
One after one—the red-men fell, 
Our gallant war-tribe passed away— 
And I alone am left to tell 
The story of its swift decay. 


Alone—alone—a withered leaf 
Yet clinging to its naked bough; 
The pale race scorn the aged chief, 
And I will join my fathers now. 
The Spirits of my people bend 
At midnight from the solemn West, 
To me their kindly arms extend— 
They call me to their homé of rest! 
J. G. W. 


ON THE DEATH OF TWO SISTERS. 


One stalk two little tendrils bore, 
Around one stem they twined ; 

The infant shoots the rude blast tore, 
And spread them to the wind. 


Cull’d from the wreck their sad remains, 
Within one grave repose ; . 
Alike exempt from present pains, 
And safe from future woes. 


Earth has its due! to heav’n above 
Their gentle spirits rise, 

And angels chant, with songs of love, 
Their welcome to the skies. 


On one John Davis alias Borrow, who was 
convicted at the last Lent Assizes, at Taun- 
ton, of forging the name of Mr. Tooke :— 

John Davis, I say it in sorrow, 
Was a thief in his very look; 
He took the name of Borrow, 
And borrow’d the name of Tooke. 


Why is my wise aunt like a fashionable 

watering place !—Because she’s a Bright un. 

Why isan urn, when it has ceased boiling, 
like a quiet man ‘Because it is tacit urn. 

When was B the first letter of the alpha- 
bet ‘—In the time of No A, (Noah.) 

Why is an industrious lady like a foot stool? 
—Because she’s no table (notable.) 

When isan Alderman most like a ghost?— 
When he’s a goblin (gobbling.) 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny stragyler of the ideal world. 


War.—It would have proved a striking 
vision if Adam, the day after the death of 
Abel, could have brought before his eyes haif 
a million of men crowded together in the 
space of a square mile. When the first fa- 
ther had exhausted his wonder on the multi- 
tude of his offspring, he would then naturally 
inquire of his angelic instrustor, for “what 
purpose so vast a multitude had assembled ? 
what is the common end?—alas ! to murder 
each other, all Cains yet, and no Abels— 
Southey. 


Secrets are so seldom kept, that it may with 
some reason be doubted whether the quality ot 
retention be so generally bestowed, and 
whether a secret has not some subtle volatili- 
ty by which it escapes, imperceptibly, af the 
smallest vent, or some power of fermentation 
by which it expands itself so as to burst the 
heart that will not give it way. 


A junior member of one of the Royal Hou- 
ses of Europe, not particularly celebrated for 
his intellectual brilliancy, was promised by 
his tutor, as the reward of some classical ex- 
ercise, that he should see the royal stag- 
hounds turn out. “ And do the King’s honnds 
hunt on foot like other dogs:” inquired his 
Royal Highness. “ How very odd!” 


A man by the name of Gravely, in the state 
of New York, has been recently tarred and 
feathered, and then rode on a rail, for crue'ty to 
his wife. Itis gravely conjectured by a wag, 
that he must be an enemy to the rail-road. 


Mr. in his Random Re- 
cords, gives the following anecdote of the witty 
barrister, whom he numbers among his early 
friends— One day Jekyll observed a squirrel 
in Colman’s chamber in the usual round cage, 
performing the same operation as a man in a 
treadmill, and leoking at it for a minute, ex- 
claimed, “ Ah, poor devil, he is going the Home 
Circuit?” 

INGENUITY oF A BEGGAR Boy.—A beggar boy 
made application to a farmer’s wife for relief, 
and was refused; on which the boy, with an 
arch look, informed the good dame that he 
would, if she gave him a slice of bread and 
cheese, put her in possession of a secret which 
would be a service to her all the days of her life; 
tbe boon was granted, and the boy agreeably to 
his word remarked, “ If you knit a knot at-the 
end of your thread you will never lose your first 
stitch,” 

A Mr. Starr and his wife, were killed on Fri- 
day at their residence in Schuylkill County, by 
lightning.. Mr. Starr was found extended on 
the floor, behind the door, a lifeless corpse, and 
his wife also dead, lying across the cradle, 
which contained an infant. The infant was un- 
injured, and also three children, that were in 
bed in the same room. 


A new method of catching eels has been re- 
cently put in practice at Milton, Mass. A steel 
trap attached to a line is lowered into the river, 
some worms having been made fast to the 
tongue, and as soon as the eel attempts to seize 
them, the string is put in action, and the eel 
caught by the neck. 

Gov, Gilmer of Georgia, in a letter on the 
subject of Education, says we have no such 
class as the poor. Our lands are so cheap and 
the necessaries of life so easily obtained, that the 
number of dependant poor are scarcely sufli- 
cient to give exercise to the virtue of charity in 
individuals, A beggar is almost as.rare with us 
as a prince. 
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